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L’HOMME PROPOSE; LA FEMME DISPOSE. 





A STORY OF CANADIAN VILLAGE LIFE, BY 


WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE,* 


Written for Tae COMMONWEALTH, is published complete in this 
number. 

Arrangements have been made for a series of sketches by Mr. 
Harte, especially for this paper, which will appear during the 
coming season. 
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Thureday, April 7, Fast Day Walk, over Bloe Hill Range from 
Milton to West Quincy. 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, April 12. 


Boston SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Wednesday, April 20. 


Boston SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natura) Histo 
Building, Boylston Street. Wednesday, April 6, 7:45, p. m. 
Shinto Occultism, God-possession of People, by Percival Lowell, 
illustrated by stereopticon views; Some ofthe Advances in Bac- 
teriology, by Harold C. Ernst. 

Boston SCIENTIFIC Socrery. 419 Washington Street. Tues- 
day, April 12, Annug! Meeting; Reports of Officers; Short papers 
by i. . Sawyer, S.C. Chandler, F. A. Bates, W. D. Grier and 

illiam Bellamy. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LisgAaRY. 6 Mount Vernon Street, 
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TO-DAY. 





The response to the offer by Taz CoMMONWEALTH of 
a prize for the best ballad on a subject in New England 
history has shown that thereis a great deal of poetic 
talent among our subscribers; also that there is, as there 
ought to be, a general familiarity with the history and 
traditions of our own New England. Owing to the 
large number of ballads received in this competition, the 
decision of the committee of judges will probably be 
delayed for a few weeks. Announcement will be made 
of the result, and the prize ballad published, as soon as 


the decision is received. 





The distribution of time, which has been for so many 
years a function of Harvard College Observatory, has 
been discontinued this week, and already the jewellers’ 
windows announce—‘‘Time furnished by the U. S. Naval 
Observatory, Washington.” A change of this kind may 
be detrimental to accurate results, although it is indeed 
proper for the time of the country to be furnished by a 


fisheries before the cession of Alaska; how far these 
rights were recognized by Great Britain; what rights 
were exercised in this sea by Russia after the treaty of 
1825 with Great Britain; whether the rights of Russia 
passed unimpaired to the United States; and, finally, 
the gist of the whole matter: ‘‘Has the United States 
any right, and, if so, what right, of protection or proper- 
ty in the fur seals frequenting the islands of the United 
States in Behring Sea when such seals are found out- 
side of the ordinary three-mile limit?” We very much 
fear that when the court reaches the fifth question—no 
matter how the four preceding historical and geographi- 
cal questions are answered—the response will not be 
favorable to the assumption of exclusive rights by the 
United States in Behring Sea. But it will be better to 
have this question determined against us than to have it 
remain unsettled and the cause of disturbance. When 
this matter ,is determined, it will be possible to secure 
an arrangement for the protection of the seals in an 
orderly manner and without fighting about it. 





A vision of rapid trausit was evoked by Mr. Moody 
Boynton in the talk after a club dinner the other day 





government observatory. The practical difference, which 
is at once suggested, is this: That an observatory clock, 
carefully kept away from disturbing influences in the 
vault of an observatory, ona solid pier and with uni- 
form temperature, should furnish better time than a 
clock hung on the wall of an office, subject to alarge range 
of temperature, to sudden gusts and jars from a street 
door, to the trembling of the wall caused, by heavy traf- 
fic but a few yards away, and to the dust from the street 
and from the daily sweepings of the janitor—for the 
local signals are given by a clock in this vicinity. There 
ean-be but little doubt that the change, whatever may be 
the true reason for it, can hardly be for the better, an- 
less it can be urged that the Harvard signals were not 
accurate; while onthe other hand our local observatory 
loses its hold upon that feature of its work which ap- 
peals most directly to our citizens. 


The extent of the concession which the Emperor 
William has made in permitting the withdrawal of the 
educational bill from the Prussian Parliament does not 
seem to be fully understood. It is a confession that, in 
this instance at least, the will of the king is not the 
supreme law ; and this comes very quickly after the pub- 
lic inscription of that motto as his own. The policy de- 
fined in this bill was that of the Emperor himself, who 
conceived the idea that anarchy and the various forms of 
unrest of which Germany has recently furnished examples 
are caused by the spread of irreligious opinions. He 
therefore proposed to require his sabjects to submit their 
children, without exception, to religious instruction. 
They were to be given the choice of religion, with the 
limitation that it must be such as is recognized by the 
State. But he was determined that there should be no 
more atheists in the rising generation. Out of this de- 
termination grew the division in the Parliament and in the 
country ; the cabinet crisis ; the separation of the chancel- 
lorship of the Empire from the Prussian premiers bip; 
and, finally, the yielding of the Emperor to the storm 
which he hsd invoked. It is the first serious check 
which his progress toward absolutism has received, and 
it will be interesting to note the consequences. 





. 
It is with great satisfaction that the country has 











MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 30 Tremont Street. 
Thursday, April 14. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. April 2, Exhibition of Vegetables. 


Mass. SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING GOOD CITIZENSHIP. Old 
South Meeting-House, Monday,April 4,8 p.m.; How to Make 
Citizens of the Indians, by Herbert Welsh. 


MUSEUM OF FIXE ARTS. Copley Square. Exhibition of Ex- 
periments in Restoring the Color of Greek Sculpture. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Wednesday, April 6. 


NEw ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. Institute 
of Technology. Tuesday, April 19. 


PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS. Parker Memorial Bulid- 
ing, Verner Berkéley and Appleton streets. Sunday, April 3, 
12:15 p.m; Some Thoughts on Church Architecture, by Osear 
Fay Adams. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday, 
April 14. 


received the news of the ratification of the treaty 
| between the United States and Great Britain by which 
‘the Behring Sea dispute is referred to arbitrators. The 
war flurry in this case had even less excuse than in that 
of the Chilean affair; but it was nevertheless disturbing 
and mischievous. If we had the International Court 
now in operation, this question would be promptly laid 
before that august body and as promptly disposed of. 





As we have no such tribunal, one is to be formed for the 
| occasion, the United States and Great Britain each nam- 
‘ing two members and France, Italy and Sweden each 
sending one; making a court of seven, a majority vote 
deciding each of the questions submitted. ‘These ques- 
‘tions are five. ‘hey ask what exclusive jurisdiction 


| Russia had in Behring Sea and; what rights in the seal 


which makes one gasp for breath in reading about it. 
| “If a bicycle,” he said, ‘‘has been driven 350 miles in a 
| day with human feet, using a three-foot wheel, who shall 
| say with this nine-foot Vicycle wheel and motor on a 
| single rail of any standard gauge road, a speed incon- 
ceivable may not be attained, and that with absolute 
safety the continent may not be crossed in day light, the 
five grand divisions of the earth yet be brought togeth- 
er, space nearly annihilated? There will be neither city 
nor country, for both will beanited. There will be no 
dust, heat, smoke, steam or lateral motion; as safe as if 
an open steel tube encircled you, touching the earth with 
posts only where necessary, driven by the electric cur- 
rent imprisoned in a slotted guide beam, the problem, 
rapid transit for man, is hereby safely solved forever.” 
Mr. Boynton is one of many who have this problem of 
swiftness in process of solution. It may be that his 
bicycle railroad is the solution. It certainly lends itself 
admirably to enthusiastic description. 





This is the year, in regular succession, for one of the 
triennial festivals of the Handel and Haydn Society. 
But the directors of that venerable organization announce 
that they propose to make every season a festival, begin- 
ning with this one; and to that end have prepared a pro- 
gramme for this year on the highest festival standard, 
Thus, the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the pro- 
duction of Handel's ‘Messiah’ in Dublin witl be commemo- 
| rated by the performance of that immortal work, April 13. 
Good Friday will bring Bach’s Passion Music; and on 
Easter Sunday Hayden’s ‘Creation’ will be given for the 
first time in five years. We shall refer more at length to 
this notable series of performances in the -next issue of 
this journal. At present it is sufficient to say that the 
soloists engaged for the occasion form a noble list, that 
the orchestra is that of the Boston Symphony, and that 
the chorus of the Society isin splendid condition. The 
sale of seats opens on Monday. 





The peculiarity of the demonstrations of the Paris 
Anarchists, which have established a small reign of terror 
during the past week, is the entire absence of malice 
toward individuals and the direction of the movement 
straight against the principle of government. To be 
sure, individuals have to be threatened and private res- 
idences blown up, but only as an example. It is because 
these individuals and these houses represent the abhor- 
ent idea of social order anda government of laws. In 
short, itis a procedure of whose purpose Mr. Walter 
Crane may be supposed heartily to approve, evenif he 
permitted himself to feel some compunctions as to the 
method. But while the success of some of the dyna- 
mite explosions and of the anonymous threats which 
followed has undoubtedly caused alarm and distress to 
individuals, the fabric of society in Paris has not been 
shaken. The government is as strong as ever, and there 
has been no response to the intimation of the anarchists 
|that this is a good time to turn everything upside 
down. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 

Apnrit. 2. “There is no condition in life in which a 
check in New York will not answer most purposes.”— 
General Glover. 

Apri 8. “A consistent optimism is the basis of all 
sound theology.”—F. H. Hedge. 

Arru 4. John Adams on diaries: ‘‘When you have a 
great deal to do you have no time to write about it; and 
when you have plenty of time to write itis because you 
have done nothing worth writing.” 

Apnit 5. Anthony Trollope’s rule: ‘Before a story 
can be told, these must be a story to tell.” 

Arn. 6. ‘Manis not only to bea spirit, bat he is 
one.” —Carlyle. 

Apnit 7. The Chief’s discovery: ‘‘The advantages of 
ocean travel are that on a steamboat there is neither 
telegraph, post-office, nor beggars.” 

Arrit 8. ‘*No man, for any considerable period, can 
wear one face to himself and another to the multitude, 
without finally getting bewildered as to which may be 
the true.”—Hawthorne. 


THE BANCROFT LIBRARY. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress to provide for 
the purchase by the nation, for its own archives, of the 
priceless historical collection made by George Bancroft. 
There is every reason to hope that the appropriation will 
be made, and that a collection so necessary for the study 
of our history will be added to the good beginning of 
authorities of history which we have in the Department 
of State. 

A catalogue of these manuscripts end books has been 
prepared by Mr. Sabin, which gives a most tantalizing 
suggestion to the collectors, as to the treasures in this 
library which will not be within the reach of students 
until the purchase has been made. I[ was, myself, b7 
Mr. Bancroft’s constant kindness, often permitted to 
work in this collection whenever I[ had historical work in 
hand. But, until I had read this Sabin catalogue, I had 
no idea of the extent of this material. I think the liter- 
ary and historical students of the country will, in general; 
be surprised to know of the existence here of some docu- 
ments of the first importance, almost at their hands. 

It is nearly sixty years since Mr. Bancroft published 
that first*volume of his history, in which he says that he 
proposes ‘‘in three volumes” to give the history of this 
country ‘‘to the present time.” From an earlier period 
than that, until his death, he was on the lookout for 
original documents for his work; and with every year, 
as was most natural, people who held valuable papers 
communicated with him and put him in the way of ob- 
taining them. So for sixty years everything has come 
first to his net. And any one who knew Mr. Bancroft 
will remember with what enthusiasm he secured a 
prize. 

Mr. Sabin gives an extended catalogue of the Sam. 
Adams papers, which have long been in Mr. Bancroft’s 
hands. These jnclude many of the volumes of the cor- 
respondence of the Committee of Safety and other boards 
which represented Massachusetts. There is a volume of 
autograph letters of Franklin; one of Warren’s corres- 
pondence; there are more than twenty autograph letters 
of John Adams, several of John Quincy's; and, to sum up 
in few words, ten pages of entries of autograph letters 
from people who had to do with the Revolution, of not 
less importance aud curiosity. For instance, one collec- 
tion gives thirty-one letters of Burgoyne’s in the heat of 
his enterprise, all but two of which are autographs. 

It must not be supposed that, because Mr. Bancroft 
had used these papers, he had exhausted them. He used 
them for his special purposes, unless he had passed the 
time to which they refer before they came into his hands. 
For the other purposes of history, here is still virgin 
ground. 

Beside these, are the hundreds of volumes of copies 
made under Mr. Bancroft’s personal directiors in the 
State Paper offices of England, France, Holland and 
Germany. As United States Minister to Germany and 
England, his requests had a power which hardly any 
other person could exert. And to the facilities thus 
given to him, America owes the preservation, on our own 
side of the water, of papers of inestimable value, which 
the student could only use in Europe by spécial permis- 
sion. 

Very naturally, Mr. Bancroft wished that this col- 
lection might not be broken up. The students of the 
country will be unanimous in the wish that it may be 
placed in Washington by the side of the other original 
documents for our history. 





Epwarkp E. HaLe. 


| WALT WHITMAN. 


The death of Walt Whitman removes an interesting 


graphed at Harvard College Observatory a few 
| years ago. 
Mr. Pickering’s amusing encounter ,with a focal 


| figure from American life. His qualities were such asto phenomenon which was observed on several nights and 


attract attention, to fill the press with anecdotes of his 


7 | doings, and to win for him that notoriety which is often 


‘mistaken for distinction. He had less originality of 


mind than eccentricity of character. He placed himseif | 


boldly in view, posed as the type of the perfect natural 
man, and appealed to the national sense of humor as well 
asto thecommon liking for the picturesque. He wasa 
personage rather than a man; his simplicity was theatri- 
cal. his character was a cast, he played ardle. That he 
was a literary man was merely an incident. He impressed 


had and a certain power of expression; but literature 
was no more than the mirror he held up to himeelf. 

It is futile to attempt to regard him asa poet. Occa- 
sionally in his writings a large idea, not his own, lifts 
him into rude eloquence; now and then he has produced a 
short piece so invigorated by strong natural feeling as to 
be lyrical in tone; but nowhere else in the books of re- 
pute in our time are such tediousness, reiteration and 
literary incapacity to be found as in his volumes. His 
utterances are not infrequently as destitute of sense as 
they are of form. 

His reputation abroad is mainly the work of a clique 
which has always hunted for literary curiosities. At 
home, so far from being the type of American manhood 
and affecting his countrymen by his community with 
them in ideas, temperament or conduct, he owes consid- 
eration to his whimsicalities; his difference from us 
measures his Interest to us, and this interest is not intel- 
lectual or poetical, but purely personal. 


of humanity. In other parts of his career he has shown 
no marked nobility of character, nor would one go to his 
life for example any more than to his writings for prin- 
ciples. He was not a great man with something to sav 
or to do for society; but he had extraordinary personal 


keeping to make him ‘loom large,’ and he became an ob- 
ject of pilgrimage to persons who did not very well 
understand what democracy or poetry is. 

He has not founded a school or asect to live after 
him, though he has some considerable following of admir- 
ers. What itis that has sold bis books it would be too 
curious to inquire; but his reputation rests upon a nar- 
row basis, and now that the living individuality is re 
moved, it will be interesting to observe what becomes 


of it. 
A. B. CricuTon. 





THE BOYDEN OBSERVATORY IN PERU. 





notes in that classic of scientific literature, the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten, the rather elementary article of Mr. 
W.H. Pickering on Astronomical Possibilities at Con- 
siderable Altitudes. The article in the Nachrichten is so 
popular as to be almost worthy of reproduction by the 
daily newspapers. 

The Boyden Observatory, which was established by 
means of funds left by the late Uriah Boyden of Boston, 
is located near the city of Arequipa in Peru, abont six- 
teen degrees south of the equator, at an altitude of about 


Mr. Pickering is director. 
While the observing force has not heen here long 


to what elements are necessary to complete the cycle, and 
states that from March to November the weather is 


short rainy and a variable season are in order. 


excepting towards the southwest. 

Mr. Pickeriog dwells with almost boyish enthusiasm 
on the clearness of the atmosphere at his station, it being 
possible to see stars of the 6-5 magnitude with the unaided 
eye, without effort. This magnitude having been adopt- 
efias the limit of naked-eye stars at the Argentine Observa- 
tory of Cordoba, the two institutions seem te have an 
atmosphere of about the same transparency. At Are- 
quipa, the ‘eleven Pleiads’ may be seen when there is no 
moon, and the nebula in Andromeda, which is faint to 
us, becomes a splendid object as large as the moon. 

The statement of Humboldt is confirmed by Mr. 
Pickering, that the zodiacal light may be seen every 
night, while the gegenschein, or as it is termed in 
English, the ‘counter-glow,’ is constantly visible. The 
same atmospheric transparency is manifested in observa- 
tions with the Clark thirteen-inch refracting telescope. 
The Bond drawing of the nebula in Orion shows what 
can ordinarily be seen of this object in temperate lati- 
tudes, but at the Boyden Observatory the whole con- 





force and oddities striking enough and sufficiently in | 


men by his individuality, not by his faculty. . Ideas he | 


drawn in as a detail on one of Jupiter’s satellites will 
appeal to many amateurs who have had similar encount- 
_ers with telescopic ‘ghosts’ and the like. 

Combining the experience of his trips to the moun- 
‘tains of Colorado and California, together with the few 
months spent in Peru, Mr. Pickering thinks that to 
|secure the best optical conditions a moderate altitade 
‘ina dry climate within or near the tropics is most desir- 
‘able. 


THE MOKI SNAKE DANCE, 


J. WALTER FEWKES BEFORE THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


At the last meeting of the-Boston Society of Natural 
| History, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes read a paper (illustrated 
| by phonographic reproduction of the songs of the priests) 
| describing a ceremonial which he witnessed last summer 
\at the Moki pueblos in Northeastern Arizona. This 
| ceremonial has relation to the production of raiu, is of a 
religious character and is called by the Indians the 
Snake Dance. 

Dr. Fewkes began by pointing out that the study of 
comparative religion need not be limited to the highest 
development among the more advanced races of Europe 
and Asia. The germs of religious ceremonial must be 
searched for among savage people and primitive stages 
of culture everywhere, and itis just as absurd to suppose 
that correctideas of the evolution of religious ceremo- 
nials can be obtained by an investigation of the more 





The best record he made for himself was in his hos- | geyeloped forms, as to try to solve the question of the 
pital service during the war, in which he was one of | geyelopment of the animals by confining one’s attention 
many and had the same part as the others in the work | (9 the anatomy of the highest organized genus. The 


| study of organic eyolution can be approached in a scien- 


| 
| 


tifle manner, only by taking into account the lowest as 
well as the higbest. So stages of culwure of all grades 
must be interrogated to trace the ovolution of the high 
est @orms of religion and religious ceremonials. 

The value of the study of the native religions of the 
American Indians comes from the supposition that they 


|are survivals of ancestral forms of culture out of which 


more advanced people have developed. I[n studying all 
primitive religions and ceremonials the scientific man is 
simply investigating ‘beck numbers’ of our own religious 


| culture. The problem is a scientific one and can only be 
}answered by the use of scientific methods of investiga- 


It is with a little fecling of surprise, almost, than one 


8,000 feet above sea-level, and of this observatory | 


enough to note the weather during the entire year, still vas, used for sacred performances. 
with Yankee shrewdness the director hazards a guess as | of 1891 took place at the end of August and lasted nine 


tion. The first step in such a research is to become 
familiar with the character and meaning of the simpler 
|forms of worship out of which the more complicated 
have been evolved. 

Among the Moki Indians of Arizona a series of prim- 
| itive religious rites is performed, of which at least one 
occurs in every month. As each of these religious cere- 
| montals occupies nine days, it can readily be seen how 
| much time during each year is taken up by such obser- 
;vances. It is impossible to understand the meaning of 
these ceremonies until more is known of the details of 
them all. 

Among these ceremonies, one deserving of attention 
is a religious observance called the Snake Dance, which 
is celebrated biennially in two of the pueblos. This 
ceremonial is not, however, the most important, although 
from its weird character it is most widely known. 

The Snake Dance is performed at Wal-pi in August 
| by two priestshoods, called the Antelopes and the Snakes, 
| and takes place in two subterranean chambers called kib- 
The Snake Dance 





| days, of which the first seven were occupied with secret 
| rites, to many of which no white man had been given 


clear, and that during the remainder of the year a | entrance upto last year. The last two days were in part 
The | opento the public. The announcement of the time of 
observatory is on the crest of a hill about two miles | the Snake Dance wes made sixteen days before the pub- 
from the city, and is overshadowed by three slumbering | lic ceremony, and at that time aline of sacred meal was 
volcanoes which are from 18,000 to 20,000 feet high. | made on the trail leading tothe town. The ceremonial 
These obscure a zone of about 12° above the horizon | was controlled by the Antelope priesthood. 


On the first day the Antelope priests collected in their 
| kib-va and the chief made of colored sand upon the floor 
|a picture representing rain clouds and male and female 
| lightning snakes. Around this were placed rows of crooks 
| representing the ancestors of the Antelope priests, the 
| badge of office of the chiefs of the two priesthoods, and 
several stone fetiches. On the afternoon of the same 
day the chiefs of the Antelopes gathered about this altar 
and sang sixteen songs, during which offerings were 
made to the gods of the six cardinal points, and other 
complicated rites were performed. In thecourse of the 
singing the great rain cload pipe was smoked upon the 
sand picture, after which one of the chiefs was sent out 
with prayer stick offerings to deposit in shrines at the 
four quarters of the world as an offering to the gods. 
On the second day similar songs were sung and similar 
offerings made. Theperson who bore the offerings, how- 
, ever, made a circuit around the town of much less radi- 

us than on the former day. 
On the third day the Snake priests gathered in their 


figuration can be distinguished just as it was photo- | kib-va and prepared themselves for the first snake hunt. 
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The chief of the Snakes early in the morning went to the 
kib-va where the Antelopes were assembled, and after 
simple ceremonials was given feather offerings by the 
Antelope chief to deposit in the Snake house on the north | 
side of the mesa. Having received these he returned to 
his companions, who immediately set out to hunt the 
snakes on the north side of the mesa. They returned at 
evening bringing a number of reptiles in small buck-skin 
bags and in their hands, and placed the serpents in a jar 
in their kib-va. 

On the fourth day the same ceremony was performed 
and the Snake chief, after having placed an offering io 
the west snake-house with his companions, hunted the 
reptiles on that side of the mesa in the plain. On the 
next two days they hunted to the south and east. Dur- 
ing their hunts they wore nothing but a simple cloth 
around their loins, their bodies being stained with red 
oxide of iron, mixed with spittle. A red feather was tied 
to their scaip-lock, and they carried for use in the capture 
of the animals a whip made of the tail feathers of the 


eagle. 
Having collected in the kib-va all the snakes captured 


on the four days, the chief made a sand picture of the 
mountain lion upon the floor near the west end. There 
were about sixty snakes c llected, of which nearly two- 
thirds were venomous rattlesnakes whose fangs had not 
been extracted. These were ordinarily kept in four jars 
at the east end of the kib-va, but were sometimes allowed 
to crawl about, During the four days in which the 
snakes were being col!ected, the Antelope priesthood per- 
formed in their kib-va about their altar ceremonials 
similar to those mentioned for the first day. On the last 
days, however, there were introduced personages called 
the Snake girl and the Snake boy, and a dramatization of 
an interesting legend connected with the early history of 


the tribe. 
On the seventh day the Snake priests prepared a pellet 


of clay which they wore as a charm to ward off evil influ- 
ences during the following days. They gathered around 
a large bowl in which the medicine was mixed, and after 
most complicated ceremonies in preparing the medicines, 
each one drank some of it and made a small clay pellet 
about the size of a marble which he tied in buck-skin and 
wore around his neck. 

The most weird of all the secret observances was the 
ceremony of washing the snakes. All the Snake priest- 
hood gathered round a bowl containing liquid which had 
been prepared ceremonially, and four of the priests tak- 
ing the rattlesnakes, two at a time, by the neck, held 
them over the bowl. The assembled priesthood, forty in 
number, sang the traditional songs of their order, and as 
they burst into a war-cry these snakes were plunged by 
pairs into the liquid. They were then lifted out and 
thrown on the sand altar or picture of the mountain 
lion at the west end of the chamber. After each and all 
of the sixty snakes had been treated this way they were 
brushed up into a writhing mass in the midst of the sand 
of which the altar was made and allowed to run at liberty 
inthe chamber. There were forty-two priests present 
during all this ceremony which took place in a room 
about twenty-five by fifteen feet square. 

On the morning of the ninth day the traditional race 
up the mesa side took place, and late in the afternoon, at 
about five o’clock, the culminating public exhibition of 
this weird ceremony was performed. All the snakes 
were brought out of the kib-va in « bag and placed ina 
small conical structure made of cottonwood branches, 
which had been Duilt in the main plaza. The Antelope 
priests late in the afternoon filed out and arranged them- 
selves in a row on each side of the course. They sang 
traditional songs, and as they did so the Snake priests, 
led by their chief, rushed out in line, made a circuit of 
the plaza four times and arranged themselves facing the 
line of Antelopes. 

After various} [ceremonies, songs and bodily move- 
ments, the snake priests divided into threes and, 
forming in line, went to the house where the snakes 
were. One member of each trio then took out a 
rattlesnake from the bag and placcd it in his mouth, 
holding it by the neck in his teeth. A second of the trio 
put his arm around the carrier’s neck and held his right 
hand up with the whip to attract the attention of the 
snake. The two priests, followed by the third, then 
danced around the plaza in a circle, the carrier with eyes 
closed holding the snake in his mouth. 

When all the snakes had been carried round, some of 
the priests carrying two or three at a time in their 
mouths, the reptiles were all passed to the Antelope 
priests, who stood in line, singing meanwhile, and at a 
word all the reptiles were thrown in a heap in the middle 
of the plaza within a circle made of sacred meal. They 
were then sprinkled by girls with similar sacred meal. 
At a signal all the priests ran to the circle, grasped as 
many snakes as they could carry and, running off down 
the mesa sides, let them loose in the plain. They then 
returned to their village, took an emetic, and repaired to 
the kib-va, where a great feast followed. 

As tothe meaning of this observance, Dr. Fewkes 
considers that it is a ceremonial for rain, and that the 
snakes are not worshipped, but simply prayed to and 
made messengers to bear the prayers to the higher 
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The movement which has for its object the placing 

of the United States Naval Observatory under the direc- 
torship of a civilian astronomer has attracted the atten- 
tion of scientific men for some time, and has been so 
well considered in all of its aspects by Prof. Lewis Ross 

of Albany, whose papers have been privately printed and 

circulated, that any consideration of the subject must, 

indeed, be but a review of his pamphlets. The public 
knowledge of the movement has been so limited, how- 
ever, that clear public statements of the case are dle- 
sirable. 

Before entering into any discussion of the subject, 

one statement may be made, which appeals directly to 
reason without the necessity of supporting arguments. 

We do not ask the shoemaker to clean our watches, nor 

the blacksmith to paint our houses. A musician is prop- 

erly at the head of an orchestra, anda hospital should be 
under the care of a physician. It would seem reason- 
able, therefore, to select the director of a great astro- 
nomical observatory rather from his attainments as an 
astronomer, than from his rank as a naval officer. 

The questions which uaturally arise are these: What 
is the Naval Observatory, how did it originate, what 
does it cost, and what does it do? 

The prime reason for the establishment of the Naval 
Observatory lay in the necessity for an observatory for 
the use of commerce and ships. A national observatory 
was proposed long previous to the establishment of any 
such institution in the country. President Monroe at 
various times discussed the matter, and President John 
Quincy Adams urged the establishment of a national 
observatory in 1825, in his darst message to Congress. 
Later, when again in Congress, he was ever active In any 
movement for the establishment of any such institution. 
But the efforts of these men seem to have been in favor 
of a national observatory as distinct from a marine one. 
Two years after the passage of the bill of 1842, which 
provided for the establishment of the Naval Observa- 
tory, and when the building was nearly ready for occu- 
pancy, Mr. Adams was anxious to establish a truly na- 
tional observatory and proposed to do this from the 
Smithson fund. It seems, therefore, as reasonable that 
the Naval Observatory was intended for atrue marine 
observatory. _ 

That there is a valid distinction between marine and 
national observatorics is evident on consideration of the 
astronomical institutions of Europe, to which we must 
turn for our standard of authority in astronomy. Rus- 
sia, Austria, Germany, Norway and England maintain 
true naval observatories which are small affairs, located 
in some principal seaport, with only two or three assist- 
ants each and under civilian control. Germany, Austria, 
Italy and France maintain small seaport observatories 
under charge of minor officers of the navy, which rate 
chronometers and distribute charts. These observatories 
have, however, no astronomical rating, and their work 
in this line is not worthy of mention. 

Their equipment for the needs of commerce is inferior 
to that of many of the amateur observatories of this 
country, but it is ample for the needs of a time service 
or for the rating of clocks and chronometers. Spain 
maintains a naval observatory at San Fernando, which 
has a large civilian force of assistants, and from this 
establishment the Spanish Nautical Almanac is issued. 
There is, besides, a National Spanish Observatory. Por- 
tugal has also a National Naval Observatory, but it is 
practically dead and no names are quoted as assistants. 

On the other hand, Russia, England, Cape of Good 
Hope, Austria, Belgium and the Argentine Republic have 
national observatories, which are fitted up with the best 
of instruments and in which the most profound investi- 
gations have been carried on. Germany does not main- 
tain any one special observatory as the national one, but 
has several, devoted to different kinds of work. From 
these facts it is evident that the distinction between 
national observatory and naval observatory is a distinc- 
tion which has long been widely recognized by scientific 
authorities and by governments themselves. 

The work of the Naval Observatory has been the de- 
termining of the position of stars, observations of the 
sun and of planets and comets and, sincethe mounting 
of the great equatorial, a great deal of double-star work, 
and some special observations, such as those of the moons 
of Mars. In 1872, Yarnall’s star catalogue was issued, 
which is indeed a creditable piece of work. 

In its work as Naval Observatory, a time-service has 
been established and maintained. This establishes the 
character of the institution most decidedly as national 
and not naval. Thus to the first question,—What is the 
Naval Observatory?—there is only one answer: The 
Naval Observatory is the National Observatory of the 
United States. 

The history of the institution is quite simple. The 
need of a distributing centre for charts was felt early in 
the century, and from 1830 to 1842 the government rented 
a house in Washington for the storage and distribution 





powers which are worshipped. 


of charts. In connection with this, there was a small 


THE NAVAL OBSERVATORY. [temporary structure, sheltering some instruments for the 


| determination of time by the observations of the stars. 
‘In 1842, Congress authorized the building of an obser- 
vatory for the use of the navy at a cost of $25,000. 
| Immediately upon its establishment, the new observatory 
| launched out into work of scientific character, and with 
| the increase of instrumental means this work has broad- 
| ened. Congress has been liberal with the Observatory 
| and has furnished it with an equipment as fine as that of 
|any similar institution in the world, and has been exceed- 
ingly open-handed in appropriations for the civilian as- 
sistance which was soon found to be needed. 

The cost of the Naval Observatory, including the 
purchase of the new site, the construction of the build- 
ing, the repairs and removal of instruments, has amount- 
ed at the present time to about $600,000. It is estimated 
that the instruments and library themselves are worth 
fully $50,000, that being the cost of the great equatorial 
less than twenty years ago. To carry on the plans which 
are now in progress will require at least $150,000 more, 
so that the plant of the Naval Observatory will have 
cost the country not less than $800,000. 

This is a magnificent endowment and ,by far beyond 
anything that has been seen in foreign countries. The 
observatory at Pulkowa, which has been the pride of the 
Russian government, cost not more than $500,000, This 
fund is enough to have built, and to furnish a fund to 
keep up always, two such observatories as that of Bonn, 
which is second to no otherin the world in the value of 
its contributions to astronomical science. The sum 
which is necessary in addition for the maintenance o- 
the Naval Observatory is not far from $50,000 per year, 
and if the report of the superintendent for 1890 is to be 
relled upon, even this sum will not be adequate for its 
maintenance in the future. 

While the ;investment is by no means disproportion- 
ate tothe greatness of the scientific resources of our 
country, the question is very pertinent. What has the 
Naval Observatory done? This must be judged by the 
standard of European observatories, and astronomers 
agree with one voice that the work accomplished is very 
small in proportion to the cost. The character of the 
work and the plan of the investigations conducted do not 
command attention or praise. 

There are several reasons which may be suggested to 
account for this state of affairs. In the first place, the 
| Director ought to be a practical astronomer. He ought 
tu know the doctrines and legends of astronomical pro- 
gress; he ought to know what should be done and when 
it is well done, and he ought to have time in which to do it. 
The Naval Observatory has had six Directors in ten 
years. Thisis not a basis upon which to build anything 
in scientific work. Either the Directors must have been 
figure-heads, or else the policy of the institution has been 
subject to suddenchanges. Either horn of the dilemma 
represents a virtual waste of the excellent opportunities 
for observation which are here afforded. A government 
observatory from its nature ought to undertake those in- 
vestigations which from the length of time necessary to 
complete them are beyond the range of private or smaller 
institutions; but the policy of frequent change tends 
directly to the neglect of such work, or to its accom- 
plishment under adverse conditions. 


It has been stated that about fifty thousand dollars 
are now required annually for the support of the United 
States Naval Observatory. The Argentine Observatory 
at Cordoba, with an annual expenditure of less than half 
as much, has achieved results which have not their peer 
in the history of astronomy. There can be no compari- 
son as to amount of work, while in quality, that of the 
| southern observatory is at least equal to that of the 
| Naval Observatory. It is but fair to say that the Argen- 
tine Director was himself an astronomer, could observe 
and could compute, and attended personally to the 
details of the-work. This work will be a monument to 
Dr. Gould and to the Observatory at Cordoba. 


Now what may be the reason for these discrepancies 
between theplant and the results? Not the equipment 
of the institution, evidently, nor any niggardly policy 
which handicaps the observers for want of means. It is 
plainly the lack of a stated policy and of a proper direc- 
tive head. With an astronomer at the helm, the work 
may be carried on without greater expenditure and with 
many-fold better results. 

The sole argument which has been advanced against 
the putting of the Naval Observatory under civilian 
management is the one that it may then become a_politi- 
cal machine. This, perhaps, is quite valid as a principle, 
and it is claimed that in the case of the Geological Survey 
the turn of affairs has been in this direction. The same 
might have been urged, and doubtless was urged, against 
the Signal Service as a civil bureau, butit loses its force 
to a considerable extent when the comparative smallness 
of the force at the Naval or the National Observatory is 
considered. In its present condition, as a consumer of 
public money in increasing ratio, the expenditures must 
soon become a matter of public discussion, and any argu- 
ment as to wastefulness must be as available against the 
present condition of affairs as against a management 
which will yield proper returns for the money invested. 

The astronomers of the country, toa very large ex- 
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thrown, she had hardly closed the door upon him when 


tent, have expressed their belief that the remedy for the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs lies in the line of a 
civil Director for the Washington Observatory, and this 
expression has been made both individually and as organ- 
‘zed institutions. I trust that this Society, which has 
won for itself a worthy name for the astronomical work 
work of its members, will also put itself on record with 
an expression of its opinion in favor of the proposed 


change. 
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L’HOMME PROPOSE; LA FEMME DISPOSE. 





A STORY OF A CANADIAN VILLAGE. 





BY WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE,. 


Of course, the whole population of Coteau Landing 

was in possession of every little detail of the affair, and, 
indeed, quite a number of persons succeeded in obtaining 
something more than the exact circumstances of the 
case, before the sun went down on the day of the occur- 
rence. 
Coteau Landing was alittle French Canadian village 
which boasted of one straggling street, a railway repair- 
ing shop, which was the reason of its existence, two 
dreadfully dranghty hotels, where guests from the out- 
side world were rarely seen, anda big rambling grocery 
store, opposite the wharf, in which every day the affairs 
of the world at large were discussed with mixed awe 
and pity and severity. This store was full of gossips 
from high noon on the day in question, and a distinct 
tone of severity was in the ascendant, for the happening 
was not the misappropriation of funds by the Minister 
of Emigration, or some other such ordinary occurrence 
of the great outside world, but was a little bit of scandal 
of home manufacture. 

Although there was noticeable a considerable lack of 
homogeneity in the stories current, the good people of 
Coteau Landing were at least unanimous in their ver- 
dict. They declared that it was exceedingly ridiculous, 
but not at all impossible. 

Jean Grosjean, the elder, had certainly been heard to 
boast over the schooner of lager in which he indulged 
every evening in the parlor of the Jacques Cartier hotel, 
that he possessed a great influence over Julie Painchaud, 
and would eventually bring the charming widow to his 
feet. He did indeed seem to be on more intimate terms 
with her than any of the young menin the village, who 
would gladly have exchanged their freedom for the 
widow's dollars, but the secret of it was unknown to 
him. And then, too, Jean had never, from his youth up, 
taken life seriously, and no onein the village had ever 
thought it worth while to treat any statement of his with 
even a show of respect before. It was reported that he 
had not even been able to maintain a suitable gravity on 
the occasion of his wife’s burial. He was said to have 
remarked to his son, Pierre, who was assisting him in 
carrying the remains in their plain deal coffin down the 
dusty road to the little sunlit cemetery outside the vil- 
lage, that Maman, who had so often dragged and carried 
him up to bed when he returned home intoxicated, must 
feel she was being subjected to a great indignity in be- 
ing carried to her grave by him who had been so helpless 
in her hands and who had, moreover, lived in such abject 
fear of her. 

‘And what a mercy that it was J, and not she, who 
required carrying to bed,” he added, plaintively, ashe 
shifted the cutting edge of thecoffla from one shoulder 
to the other. ‘‘Ah, but she is heavy.” 

Pierre, who was rather of a reserved and taciturn 
disposition, made no reply, and they plodded on. They 
were too poor to afford a hearse, and though there isa 
tendency among the French Canadians of means to spend 
moderate fortunes upon funerals, it is quite customary 
among the very poor classes to carry theirdead to the 
grave in this simple, homely way. 

One thing is certain, however; and thatis, the widow 
herself, who had not the happiness to be present upon 
these festive occasions at the Jacques Cartier or at the 
debates in the corner grocery store— affecting, as she 
did, an aristocratic reserve and exclusiveness which de- 
prived her of a full Knowledge of the village gossip but 
did not save her from becoming very frequently the 
object of it—was genuinely surprised. She expressed 
herself as shocked and mortified at this further proof of 


man’s ingratitude; or indignant and amused at old Jean’s 


assurance, according to the sex and character of the 
audience which she happened to be addressing. 

After the first flush of her righteous indignation had 
subsided, Madame Painchaud listened to poor Jean's ur- 
gent appeals for pity, and with charitable condescension 
assured him that she would keep his secret locked for- 


ever in her own breast. She was divided between her | 


inclination to terrify the old man with her temper, and 
her inclination to burst into tears at the manner in which 
he had misconstrued her evidence of interest in his wel- 
fare. Inwardly determining, upon his departure, to 
retire to the privacy of her own bed-chamber until she 
could regain her self-control and appear without betray- 


ing any sign of the excitement into which she had been | burst into a merry peal, pouting afterwards with an | 


she was impelled to seek the society of Madame Bossuet, 
her bosom friend and confidant. She told herself that 
she needed a counter excitement to distract her thoughts 
and, by a sort of mental homeopathy, calm her agitated 
nerves. And what was more likely to prove efficacious 
than Cordelie’s good-natured chatter and, best of all, 
marvellous talent for listening? So, with feminine in- 


bonnet and shawl, hastened up the street to the little 
millinery store kept by her friend. 


ner of some of her neighbors who greeted her in the 
street. She did not return any of these greetings, how- 
ever, being in too great a hurry. 

There were no customers to engage Madame Bos- 
suet’s attention, and as she was one of those rare women 
who do not think it a matter of conscience to always fill 
their spare moments with some fiddling crochet work, 
as interminable as Penelope’s web, she was to be seen 
seated on the low step in the entrance to her little store, 
quietly sunning herself, with her hands placidly folded 
in her lap. She started up when she'saw the widow 
hurrying toward her, and, with that quick perception 


her mind. Madame Painchaud looked very red and agi- 
tated. It was evident that she was in too great a state 
of perturbation for her news to be simply the recital of 
the morning’s marketing experiences, upon which sub- 
ject they invariably compared notes, or even some new 
decision regarding a long talked-of visit to Montreal, or 
even some contemplated or actual alteration in the gown 
Julie was having prepared for the adornment of her 
comely person during the approaching winter. 

“Comment ca va?” cried Madame Bossuet, with an 
affectation of not noticing the other’s unusual excitement, 
being well aware that by such means she would pique 
her into a quicker betrayal of the real object of her 
visit. 

‘‘How slangy you are sometimes,” replied Madame 
Painchaud petulantly, and with just a suspicion of a 
frown. She was accustomed to be treated with great 
consideration both by men and by her own sex, and in 
her present mood of exalted selfishness this every-day 
salutation grated upon her nerves. Indeed, she was one 
of those vivacious little women, with a petite figure and 
a girlish manner, who cannot be@t to lose the sweet 
tyranny of girlhood and who never seem wholly to be- 
come anything more than spoilt children. Like all such 
women, she was very self-concentrated and unusually 
sensitive regarding the least indifference on the part of 
her friends to the subtle variations of her many moods. 

“Ah, well,” exclaimed Madame Bossuet, laughingly 
shrugging her shoulders. “It is not my fault, ma 
chérie; itis my vieux who has taught me to say that. He 
has no manners, and pére Constant says but little relig- 
ion; but, then, he is a good, lovable soul. But what is 
the matter Julie? Are you sick? You seem agitated, and— 
well, cross. What has happened? Tell me all about it.” 

Cordelie Bossuet was a large-boned, comfortable 
looking woman, the antithesis of her friend, as gener- 
ous and good natured as her friend was impulsive and 
selfish, but she had her full share of feminine curiosity, 
and was less artless than she appeared to be. She knew 
that Julie would be the more readily led to talk of what 
she wanted to hear if she simulated a flattering anxiety 
about her health. Julie, like a great many other pretty 
women, liked to be thought a silent martyr to some slow 
and insidious disease. 

*‘Oh, I'm falrly well,” replied the other a little pettish- 
ly, but secretly mollifed by the flood of questions. ‘I 
only came across to have a chat with you. It was noth- 
ing else, I assure you. What makes you think I am 
sick? I am no paler than usual, though I have those 
dreadful palpitations,” and she put her hand lightly and 
plaintively to her left side, and sighed with a pretty, 
little, bird-like toss of her head, which indicated that she 
was resigned. ‘I don’t wonder if I look a shade paler, 
for I have received a very great shock to-day. ButI 
could not tell you what it was, so don’t ask me.” 

“No?” said Madame Bossuet, an incredulous interro- 
| gation completely dominating the conventional negative 
of her acquiescence in this prohibition. 

} Then followed a long silence. 

i As Julie stood there with her hands behind her, half 
| poised upon one little high heel, Madame Bossuet could 
|not help smiling; she looked so much like a pretty doll. 
| The san just glinted her auburn hair, and the slightness 
| of her figure was accentuated by the dark-colored dress 
| She wore, and the glare of sunlit, dusty road at her back. 

| She looked more like a sylph than a widow of twenty- 
| five years old. 





‘‘How provoking you are, Cordelie,” she cried at last, 
| half angry at having to break the silence, and flushing a 
| little confusedly. ‘I rushed across to tell you a very 
great secret and you sit there quietly laughing at me, as 
|if you were not a bit curious to know what it is.” 
Madame Bossuet laughed outright. Julie’s brows 
|contracted, and then, catching the infection, she too 


se wet seen ata 


consistency, she rushed upstairs and, putting on her 


It was then two o'clock in the afternoon, and Madame | 
Paincbaud observed something of constraint in the man- | 


which characterizes her sex, she immediately divined | 
that her friend Julie had something of importance on | 


attempt at reconstructive dignity. ‘‘It’s too bad of you, 
Cordelie, to iaugh.” 

“You are quite charming, little one. How can I 
help laughing? You go straight to my heart. Come, I 
am dying to hear the secret. What is it? Who is he? 
Has M’sieur the advocate proposed? ”’ 

Julie frowned, and then laughed in a scornful, nega- 
tive way. 

‘‘No? Then who is it? I must hear all about it from 
the very beginning.” 

‘‘How you do jump at things, Cordelie. Is there 
nothing elsein life but proposals and love-making? 

‘‘For me, yes, ma chére. But at your age little else 
that is really interesting.” 

Julie flushed with pleasure. A compliment from a 
woman always pleases a woman of her character more 
than one from aman. She was one of those selfish 
natures who generally manage to consort with unselfish 
‘ones. Madame Bossuet was one of those rare and charm- 
ing women who not only know just what is another's 
| vulnerable trait, but generously pay compliments to men 
| and women alike (in this consists the uniqueness of this 
| Class) just for the pleasure of seeing others pleased. 
**Well,” said Julie, looking down and tapping her toe 
daintily in the dust, ‘‘I$ll admit it was a proposal, but the 
oddest one you ever heard of.” 

“I knew it was. Come in, and tell me ‘the whole 
story. You are so dramatic. I never knew any one tell 
}a story so well. Come,” and she led the way into the 
| little parlor at the back of the shop. 

Madame Painchaud followed, appeasing her conscience 
by telling herself that all the laws of friendship demand- 
}ed that there should be no reservation between them, at 
least. And as Madame Bossuet eagerly bound herself 
by a most solemn obligation, before receiving the story 
from her friend’s lips, that she would on no account 
betray the confidence, it is only fair to suppose her quite 
blameless for any share in the subsequent dissemination 
of the matter throughout Coteau Landing and the 
neighboring town of Valleyfield. 

As for Jean Grosjean, he had been drinking some- 
thing more potential than beer since an early hour in the 
|afternoon, and by the time his boon companions had 
learned the story and began to wax witty about it in the 
jinn parlor that evening, Jean had managed successfully 
|to rob his disappointment of its poignancy by pouring 
| whiskey blanc down his throat in such quantities as ren- 
|dered him incapable of either participating in or com- 
| prebending the conversation around him. 

‘‘And now,” said Madame Bossuet, settling herself in 
an attitude which indicated the closest attention, ‘‘who 
has been after poor old Jacques’s fortune and widow this 
time? ” 

| The intimacy that existed between the two women 

| permitted this rather irreverent reference to Julie’s de- 

|parted husband. The subject of her late husband was 
|one, and perhaps the only one, upon which Julie could 
| be bantered without any danger of ruffling her sensitive 
|dignity. She had detested him, and she had not forgiven 
his spirit for having so long tenanted his frail, miserable 
| body; she had no fear of being haunted. Jacques Pain- 
| chaud had been a shrunken, wheezy, little notary, more 
| than twice the age of his bride, who had married him 

jfor his money and position and at his death, after a 
prolonged and troublesome illness, did not even pre- 

| tend to a feeling of regret. She had faithfully attended 
| his bedside during the last few weeks of his sickness, 
when the doctor pronounced the end near at hand; the 
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old man had been confined to his room for over two 


years. She gave his body an expensive funeral, and the 
only sentiment she felt as she wept in the pew in the old 
church was one of gratitude to the poor. cold clay before 
her for having fallen in love with her and left her such a 
comfortable competence. But she paid for a great many 
;Masses to be said for the repose of his soul, out of 
| gratitude or, what was more potent with her, from a 
| feeling of reverence for orthodoxy and propriety; and 
| thus her conscience was discharged. 
“‘Who do you think? Oh! bat you could never guess. 
| Never.” 

‘*Was it Jean Baptiste?” 

“Oh no; we're not on good terms now. You would 
‘never think who it was. Give it up? It was pére Jean 
| Grosjean, the wood chopper.” 

They both langhed, but Madame Bossuet looked in- 

credulous. 
“Why, Jean is older than Jacques would have been if 
he had lived. He was—” 
“It is true, Cordelie. It was Jean Grosjean. Isn’t it 
strange that none but old men pay court to me? I sup- 
pose Jacques’s mournful ghost keeps the young ones 
away,” and Madame Painchaud laughed with a little 
vindictive toss of her head. 
“Jean Grosjean! I can hardly believe it. It seems 
,too absurd. The old fool must be very ambitious to 
raise his eyes to our Julie, the aristocrat of Coteau 
| Landing.” 

Madame Bousset looked at her friend with comica! 
pity. : 

“Iam not an aristocrat, Cordelie, but Jean is an old 
fool,” replied Julie a little hotly. 

‘But you have not told me how it all happened. How 
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did he look? When did he do it? Where did he do it? | child,’ he renal; ‘I’ve often . thought you must be. [| 
Did he go down on his knees? It would be very amusing hope you may be able to see a great deal of Pierre. You 
to see Jean trying to compromise with his rheumatism | have always been very sisterly toward him, and I assure 
for the sake of the passion burning in his bosom.” you.’ ‘Do you think so?’ I 
Cordelia laughed, and made a grimace as she went through He is quite a man of 
a little pantomime, gradually bending her knees outwards affairs, now, you say?’ ‘Oh, yes; he has risen above his 
with laborious and careful slowness, and frequent sud- poor old father. He isaclerk ina store now. He finds 
den straightenings, and little exclamations of pain. Then Coteau Landing very, very stupid, and he has learned to 
she started upright and said laughiogly—‘‘But I am too | swear in English.’ ‘Indeed,’ I said, and laughed. Then 
fat tobe myself, Julie, and so | Irose to remove his empty plate and place some mutton 
must practise charity. We all do, youknow, | before him, when he caught my hand and detained me. 

when our turn is coming. But tell me allabout Jean. I ‘Your condescension and pity, madame,’ he said, ‘touch 
have not the rheumatism yet, so I need not Itis old, but it is not dead. I love you.’ 
tion spoil my interest in your love affairs. I replied, very confused, thinking he was going 
| bo ask me if I would see Pierre—you know, Cordelie, 

were an old woman, and you're not!” Julie thought she , what Imean. He got up, and suddenly insinuated his 
owed this to her friend, though she rarely acknowledged , 4™™ around my waist, almost making me scream with 
or reciprocated the compliments showered so liberally | Surprise. [ felt that he was all of atremble, and his 
herself. Then in a much animated tone: | husky and shook. ‘Yes, Madame,’ he half 
“You know that since his son, Pierre, went to the States | Whispered in my ear, ‘I, poor Jean Grosjean, the wood- 


you, Madame, he appreciates 
questioned. ‘He is bon garcon. 


comfortable on my knees 


I suppose I 
let anticipa- my heart. 
"| ‘Really,’ 
‘One would think, to hear you talk, Cordelie, that you 


Come, Julie. 


upon more voice was 


to seek his fortune, the old man has had no one to look |CUtter, love you very dearly. Will you become my 
after him. He has earned but very little money, and he | | wife?’ ” 

drinks, drinks, drinks. It is terrible The cur says | ‘Poor Julie!” cried her friend, holding her shaking 
Jean owes a score at the Jacques Cartier that would buy | Sides. 

his soul eternal peace. Itistoo bad. He says he feels | ‘Oh, I could have killed him, [ felt so indignant. 
so lonely. He told me that sometimes he was nearly | Just think! I thought he was paving the way for poor 
starving, and I felt sorry for him, because—well, | | Pierre to speak to me, and if this gets out, all the village 


thoughtit was all his own fault—but I did feel sorry, be- | will be laughing at me. And, of course, it wil! get out. 


cause I—I respected Pierre so much. Pierre was always | Jean could not keep a secret to save his——” 
m enfant withme. We went to school together, you “And Julie?” 
know, and I gained the prize for good conduct from him, ‘Oh, you know, Cordelie, that can keep my secrets 


and I felt—well, I felt that I would have rather he had wonit. | 
He took it so much to heart. 
Ww ood for ime, 


” 


well enough, [ only-— 
Jean used to chop my cord- 


‘‘Have any difficulty when they are very big ones, eh?” 
and [ paid him liberally; aud I listened to | 
| 


‘*‘What shall I do, Cordelie? Don’t tease! 


his eternal string of woes and gave him advice. Jean is “Do? That is simple enough. Marry Pierre, of 
a man who loves good advice, but never takes it. Hej|course. Where my eyes have been all the time, I can’t 
also loves a good dinner, and [ used to have him sit down ; imagine. Fancy Julie actually in love, and [ not to know 
in the kitchen with me, and talk about—Pierre; he liked |it. But itis not so strange. Thatis the one secret @ 


to talk about his son, you know, and he used to tell 

what a good boy he was, and how he was getting on 

sending money wretched father; 
ju May guess, soon liquidated it.” 


me | woman can keep.” 

» and | “Oh, but you will never tell Pierre. 

who, as shame. Have you seen him yet?” 
‘“‘No; but I promise to keep your secret. 

“And was the | will find it out.” 


I should die of 
home to his 
Of course, 


“Of course,” interrupted Cordelie. 


subject of Pierre in the least interesting co Madame Pain- | “Never. I would refase him, now, just to defy gos- 
id?” \sip. Oh, how I hate gossip! You promise that you will 

ro me?” with a slight deflection of her pretty eye- | not say a word about this, Cordelie?” 
ws. ‘Certainly not—that is—. Now, Cordelie, don’t | “Oh, certainly,” said Madame Bossuet, laughingly. 


ise we. I always did think Pierre so comme il faut; | «Tell me about Pierre's om aration tomorrow morning. 


And we were quite | I will see you in church.’ 
friends before I got married, but we were both so miser- ‘Don’t, Cordelie! 


now don’t you think so yourself? 
Good-bye.” 


ibly poor. Of course, I was glad to hear of his success.” ‘*‘Good-bye.” 
“My Julie appears in a new r6le—as a sharer in| And then with further protestations and a perfunctory 


another’s paternal congratulations, said Cordelie, 
of sarcasm inhertone. Then, 
quick revulsion of feeling, she thought her 


with a/| kiss the two women parted. On the door-step Julie 
as with a | turned and whispered, ‘‘I do wish the old fool had meant 


” 


slight 


twinge 


friend’s new | Pierre. 


character was an improvement upon the old, self-contain-| Madame Bossuct was a most estimable woman, and 
ed Julie she had so long known, she added, kindly; ‘Ma |} would not have injured another living creature for 


oi, Jalie, 1 see your next match will be for love,'after all. 
But go on.” 
For a moment, 


worlds. It is worthy of note, however, that late in the 
afternoon Pierre Grosjean dropped into her store to pay 
his respects to her upon his return home. 

‘‘Have you seen her?” she cried. 

‘‘Her?——Who?” 


Madame Painchaud’s cheeks flamed, 
but she continued without comment. 


‘*Well, this morning Jeaa presented himself to chop | 


some wood [ purchased yesterday. I noticed that he was Madame Bossuet laughed. ‘‘Oh, come in;” and she 
dressed in his best clothes, and thought it strange, but | hu rried him immediately into her back parlor. Ina few 
did not make any remark about it. I was ironing some | | minutes he emerged, looking very red, and hastened 


inen on the balcony overhanging the back yard, and oc- | away. As he sbook her hand heartily upon the threshold, 
casionaily leaned over the rail and chatted with Jean. He | she said laughingly, ‘C'est le bon Dieu qui dispose—et la 
was unusually polite, but nothing happened until dinner Bon chance !” 


femme, mon gargon. 


time, when [ told him his pot au feu was ready on the! : iat Se oil 
table. Then he entered and said, ‘Ah, Madame, how | AN ARTIST IN PARIS. 
«ood and considerate you are to an old man. How your | 


kindness makes me regret the loss of my poor angel.’” |THE OLD AND NEW SALONS, IMPRESSIONISTS AND PHILIS- 
Madame Bossuet exploded into a loud laugh. 


} 





‘*Now, | TINES. 
Julie, you are P | Our art critics at home are rather fond of talking of 
“No, no; lamnot. Hedid say that. Of course, I} |the ‘French School of Art,’ as if in Paris there was but 


knew that he did not regret her a bit, but said nothing | one style of painting, its limits strictly defined, as in the 
nd offered him achair. It was too droll, though, Jean | old schools of Florence or of Venice. Nothing could be 
talking of his ‘poor dear angel.’ Why, she used to be vat | i further from the truth. Paris has not one school or style 
him. Bat he was quite serious. He rested his hand on| of painting, but half a dozen, each one merging into its 





back of the chair, rocking it to and fro on its back | neighbor but in general tendency distinct. At this late 
es, and continued, nervously : ‘What a blessing you | day may be still found some few mouldly Classicists. 


re to us here, Madame. 
man in his old age. 


What a support you could be to 

If I had a—a—danughter like you—’ 

sighed, and sat down and began to eat his soup.” 
‘How is your son, Pierre?’ I asked, 


Here and there wanders some seedy Romauticist. There 
|} are quite a namber who hold fast to the methods of the 
| Fontainbleau school, especially the students of Daubig- 
ney. The followers of Bastien Lepage are already a} 


taking a seat 


posite to him, and pretending to darn a stocking. ‘Oh, | little out of date, but there are plenty of them. There is| 
is well—he is grand; so bright and handsome. Has | the Hispano-Italian School; there is the small Datch | 
idame not heard the news? Pierre is home. He re- | School; there are Impressionists and Neo-Impressionists 
rned yesterday on a vacation, and his pockets are full | —Manet-ites, Monet-ites, Whistler-ites. 


f money.’ ‘Is it possible!’ I exclaimed. ‘Yes; and he 
xpressed himself as so grateful to Madame for her kind- 
bess to his poor old father during hisabsence. He is a/| 
good son.” ‘That must bea great comfort te you, Jean,’ You have probably all heard of the break between the | 
[said. ‘Oh, itis, itis; but Pierre is not going to stay |New and Old Salon, but it is worth dwelling on as it | 


So that you see Paris is really a babel of styles 
as of tongues. 





gain.’ ‘Ob, he must not go away for a week or two at | for convenience call the exposers in the Old Salon the | 
ast. 
ten me, and I hope you will te!l him to come and see me. 


We were always like brother and sister together.’ ‘Yes, the Old Salon stands for all in painting that is timid, con- | 


‘ will bring him myself.’ ‘Thank you; Iam sometimes | servative, reactionary, the new Salon for everything 
very lonely since poor Jacques was taken away.’ ‘Poor | that i is bold, liberal, progressive. So, here we haye our 


| from my own convictions. 


‘gubject, the manner of treating the subject, 


their style, etc. 


as well | 


| first big division in the great ‘French School.’ The 
| difference between the two schools goes further that mere 
mannerisms of painting. It extends to the choice of 
the amount 
of finish applied, even in a certain degree to the size of 
the pictures painted. The old men search for a dramatic 
or historical subject—a girl being run over by a railroad 
train, or the death of Cesar. The new men look for a 
motif or a theme—a girl with daylight on one side and 
candle light on t’other, or an arrangement in grey. The 
old men desiré some precedent for their composition, 
The new men, on the other, seek the 
new and original in all things even to the extent of the 


outré or bizarre. The old men strive to conquer attention 


by a canvas five metres long and three high; the new 
hope to catch the eye by some unexpected or startling 
combination of color or line, set forth in a moderate- 


sized canvas. 





The more clever among the new men, not satisfied 
| with the glory they won in the Spring at the Champs de 
| Mars, have opened a small exhibition at the Gallery 
| Georges Petit on the rue de Séze. One is struck, on 
| | entering the room, at the modernité of everything on the 
| walls. Here one may see the work of Kyone, the clever 
Danish painter. I especially remember a study of sun- 
light on snow and a group of fishermen standing far 
|}away onasea beach. Here is Edelfelt, the Finnish 
painter, with a good study of sea. Zorn, the Norwegian, 
has two or three of his very brilliant works—a girl row- 
| ing a boat, a girl tying a ribbon—done with any amount 
of dash and brio, for which he has become a by-word. 

Billotte is a landscape painter whose work grows in 
public liking every year—discré/e in colour and value, but 
full of delicate and subtle charm. Pointe is one of the 
very new men. He is a lover of all things sunny, bright 
and fresh, and loves to paint some young girl out of doors, 
with the hot light falling across her and reflecting in the 
luminous shadows. 

Stevens is perhaps among the greatest here. An old 
man, who has tasted all success in work or in life, he 
still works from choice, and even nowadays he turns out 
some lovely things. There is a charming painting, a head 
of a young girl in profile, her red 
against the blue-gray back-ground. Then the impres- 
| sionist Sisley has some studies here. I was at Moret 
| where he paints, and can testify to the truth of some of 
his most curious looking studies. 


hair showing out 








Speaking of Impressionists, the Impressionists them- 
selves have started an exhibition in the rue Lepelletier. 
The Impressionists, like old Denius, are irritated at 
seeing the new men ‘steal their thunder,’ which succeeds 
now tho’ in their day it did not. So they have invented 
new stage machinery which itis to be feared may even 
not be stolen. 

In the old days, the Impressionist only professed to 
see nature with anew, or ‘fresh’, eye. His idea was to 
present things seen, but to present them more simply, 
naively and strongly than had been done before. In this 
way he discovered many truths, till then only half per- 
ceived, and succeeded in adding a new ‘note’ to art. But 
nowadays—what is it Tennyson says— 

“All may grow the flower now, 
Since all have found the seed.” 

So the poor Impressionist finds his occupation gone. 
Instead, however, of retiring on his laurels, he seeks 
fresh fields and pastures new, and tries for Mysticism, 
Phychology, Luminarism—in fact, as many isms as ever 
Transcendental Bostor knew. Some of the results are 
charming, however inexplicable; for instance, some of 
Angrand’s studies—strange vortices of whirling light, 
formless voids, that suggest the Infinite by their very 
chaos. ° 


contrast to these is the new Whistler 
(though it was painted twenty years ago) just acquired 
by the Luxembourg gallery. In looking at this discreet 
harmony of gray and black tones, at these carefully 
studied face and hands, in noting the care and self- 
restraint shown in every part of It, one musex and mar- 
vels over the testimony in thecelebrated Whistler-Ruskin 
trial, of the philistine wit (R. A.—God save the mark!) 
| who, when asked his opinion on this same picture, said 
|that it could not be considered to be a serious work of 
| art. The same picture has become almost a fetish among 
| the younger artists in Paris. You may see half a dozen 
lany day at the Luxembourg, studying it by the 
trying to surprise the secret which only the 
| give of perfect art. 








Ia strange 





hour, 
gods can 


After doing the round of all the other galleries, I like 
to end up at the Louvre. It is like some noble old 
friend who has known the world and all its vanities, and 
to whom you come after vapid afternoon teas, or pomp- 
;ous state dinners, to learn again that courtesy muy 


th us long, he says, and then all my troubles begin | serves to distinguish the sheep from the goats. Let us | exist with Good Form and that the grande maniére does 


|not consist in snubbing one’s guests. So at the 


Louvre 


I am very glad to hear that Pierre has not forgot- | goats; of course this will enrage them, but I must speak | you lean over the rail before the Terburg ‘Woman and 


In a broad and general sense | Child,’ and sigh with relief at seeing again that finish 


may exist with breadth, color with form, style with 


truth. Pow L. HALe. 
Paris, March 12. 
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RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


The leap year mitten, like the Lenten garment, is made . 
of sackcloth. 


| 


‘‘April day in the morning !” 


Outsiders and some insiders, who are puzzled to know 
where ‘Englewood’ may be, would get their bearing right 
away if anyune mentioned Chestnut Hill. Englewood | 
residents intend to make a name for themselves, it 
appears. 


The promised removal of the abbatoir fire whistle, 
otherwise known as the ‘Brighton bull,’ is the best news 
that the western section of the community bas heard 
for years. A bell-striker on the engine house cannot fail 
to be an improvement upon the grum growler, strike it 
never so flercely. 


In Dr. Mitchell’s summary of the fool question, in his 
Century story, his category includes ‘the foolish fool, 
the fool whois a good fellow, the ass fool, and the fool 
finely endowed with obstinacy—the mule fool, and the 
middle-aged woman fool;” and he allows the existence of 
the hysterical fool. These types are all purely delightful 
in comparison with my own especial abhorrence, namely, 
the opinionated fool. This type is fond of taking a position 
and arguing upon it, with a shallowness and persistency 
that cause disgust too deep for words. Thus left master 
of the situation, this type feels that he has scored a fresh 
triumph and plumes himself for broader flelds. Welcome 
any other type of the fool tribe, so the opinionated fool 
but pass you by. 


Some of the heathen whom we patronize have fine 
@sthetic notions of matters and things that put our cruder 
methods to the blush. Certain of these are suggested in 
Mr. Cander’s book on Japanese flowers. ‘‘As it is the 
east wind that brings rain,” Mr. Cander declares, ‘‘floral 
arrangements used at at time of praying for rain should 
have their principal line pointing from right to left, to 
suggest the east wind blowing; a reverse arrangement 
is resorted to on occasions of prayer for fine weather, 
when the principal line, leaning from left to right, is 
made to suggest the west wind.” It must be admitted 
that in comparison with these, our sanctuary floral deco- 
rations are meaningless in the extreme. A line of blos- 
soms leaning from left to right should be conspicuous 
adornments as the dripping Anniversary Week draws 
near. 





OBSERVATIONS, 





JUDGMENT DAY PHILOSOPHY. 


Now: that we are comfortably past the opening day of 
the ‘era of infernal wars,’ so thrillingly predicted by 
Lieut. Totten, and according to the same authority have 
entered upon the final year of grace, we may venture to 
look about us. 

The scene in the April sunshine is not intimidating. 
The firmament contains no hint of the ‘besom of Jeho- 
vah's judgments.’ In its celestial hue and filmy, floating 
clouds might rather be descried a message of incompara- 
ble love to man. So much golden radiance and tender 
beauty seem incompatible with any save the most filial 
conceptions of the God who made them and placed us in 
the uplifting splendor of his universe. 

The wise and prophetic Lieut. Totten assures| us that 
the second advent 18 ‘instantaneously immanent.’ Per- 
haps it always has been, for that matter, but suppose 
the age were to have a new beginning now; everything 
that is to be blotted out, and only the unpeopled world 
to remain—how would the prospect suit us? 

Looked upon as a temporary solution of life’s prob- 
lems the idea is not a bad one. A game of chess may 
reach a critical juncture, and each player be aware of 
fatally weak points in his own position that would lead 
to speedy checkmate if noticed by the opponent. An 
interruption ensues. The board is overturned and the 
gameis up. Both are reconciled to the inevitable. It 
straightened out the tangles without defeat to either 
side; and there may, perchance, come a by-and-by when 
both can try again. 

Taking a paganistic, or at least a neutral point of 
view concerning possible terrors beyond the crash of 
judgment, it is decidedly a pleasant thing to contemplate 
so summary and so convincing a settlement of life’s per- 
plexities. It is impossible to look with a close sympathy 
upon bumanity, without a pang of pity. Many crosses 
are borne in fullsight to command the sympathy of the 
multitude, but it is not too much to assume that, visibly 
or invisibly, every mother’s son and daughter carries his 
or her own burden; or venturing out without it must 
take along the key to the closet where grins the skeleton. 

The question of wealth has not so much bearing on 
happiness as might appear at hasty thought. Taking 
only a little side-look into the lives of some who have all 
that wealth can bring them, have we not seen gloom or 
worry or disgrace of anature so appalling that nothing 
would tempt us to exchange our own lot for theirs? In 


f 


cunious man is as well off as the many-millionaire, who 
can be no more than clothed and warmed and fed; and 
against the privation of the one the philosopher may 
safely set the carking care of the other. Life ‘s less 
partial than the pessimist assumes. 

‘For everything you have missed,” says Emerson, 

‘you have gained something else; for everything you 
gain you lose something There is always some 
levelling circumstance that puts down the overbearing, 
the strong, the rich, the fortunate, substantially on the 
same ground with all others.” Few are so happy and so 
satisfied as to dread a sweeping of the board, and the 
possibility of more skilful handling of the pieces in 
another trial game. 
We might select a possible hundred of famous, 
prosperous men and women whose lives seem to possess 
all the elements of happiness. Yet the consciousness of 
genius and its reward in fame by no means argues con- 
tentment. Goethe was famous all his days. for his 
genius blossomed in his boyhood, yet he confessed that 
he could not recall more than four pleasant weeks in all 
his life. Had he been as good as he was famous, he 
might have left a cheerler record; yet at best happiness 
has a fleeting day. Evidently the attainment of happi- 
ness, as we interpret the word, is not our mission here. 

What a grand dramatic crisis would be afforded to all 
the seen and unseen complications of life by a supreme 
dissolving crash! Suppose that the day of judgment 
were to dawn unawares to-day upon a busy world. 
Each centre of life would be found holding its own cares, 
as the pomegranate fruit conceals its seeds, needing only 
to be laid open to disclose them. Through all layers of 
society and all variations of sex and degree the serpent 
trail of sorrow would be found to pass, the innocent in 
one form or another sharing suffering with the guilty. 
The helpless young mother shrinks with untold falntness 
of heart from the approaching awful mysteries of ma- 
ternity ; while on another plane, not far away, the con- 
demned criminal counts off the swift-moving hours that 
bring his doom more near. The watcher agonizes over 
the pillow of the dying, and refuses to be comforted in 
view of the long path that he must tread alone. Even in 
health, loving hearts turn faint at thought of separation 
inevitably ahead, knowing but too well that 

Each time we love 

We turn a nearer, and a broader mark 

To that keen archer, Sorrow. 
Wrong-doers feel the chain tightening about them, 
and know that their length of license is run, and that 
another hour must bring the inexorable disclosure. 
Want, that has long menaced the unfortunate at a short 
remove, on this day draws near, and the hour of actual 
privation comes. The harried business man whose debts 
are legion and whose assets consist of unreceipted bills 
sees the climax approaching, and knows that his down- 
fall is upon him. 

The tempted feel resistance failing, and are drawn 
nearer and nearer to the maelstrom from which escape is 
well nigh hopeless. Ties that have endured for a life- 
time suddenly are sundered. The mine of treachery that 
had underlain two lives suddenly explodes, and to the 
victim of misplaced confidence no tomorrow seems en- 
durable. 

A dreaded malady developes, and, shrink as its vic- 
tim may, he has no choice but to call it by its name. 
Before him gtretch wretched days and nights when he 
can only look Death in the face, or perchance submit to 
harrowing surgery, with but a narrow margin of hope on 
which to build. 

Is not this misery enough? Yet one block of city area 
may contain all this and more, with countless variations 
peculiar to individuals and environment. Who of all 
these world-weary ones would petition for a stay of pro- 
ceedings were the end of earthly things to be announced 
by prophet more authorative than he of Yale? Certain 
temperaments feel a touch of world-strangeness all the 
way through life. They might echo the poet William 
Morris when he sings : 


On from room to room I stray, 
Yet my “ost can ne’er espy, 
And I know not to this day 
Whether guest or captive I. 
So, between the starry dome 
And the floor of plains and seas, 
I have never felt at home, 
Never wholly been at ease. 

Another and a higher atmosphere may be more 
friendly and favorable to advancement. At all events, 
the change is some time to come for each, and if all at 
once, and all together, the conditions would be ideal. 
Every woe would find its balm, every difficulty its solu- 
tion, every dread its quietus. Really taking into ac- 
count the sum of the world’s misery, the worst part of 
the stupendous judgment prophesied seems to be the 
fact tht it is not over sure te come. 

How about the happy? The merry children, the 
sweethearts, the married lovers, the mother with her 
baby on her bosom, the purein heart who see God? The 
fact that they are happy makes this hour the auspicious 
one for ringing down the curtain. Just so surely as the 
see-saw goes up, it must come down. Surely it would 





a sense, having food and warmth and raiment the impe- 


be a Kindness to spare the happy the descent. 
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And the hereafter? This is not a sermon, but by all 
internal evidence one must believe that this strange life, 
for better or worse, is ‘continued in our next;’ but this 
thought has no terrors for those who, according to their 
light, are living in harmony with heavenly will. Prof. 
Totten has further leave to prophesy. 


GreorGcia ALLEN Peck. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON ‘SEX PRESUMPTION.’ 


In the ‘Presumption of Sex'—a dainty volume just 
published by Lee & Shepard—Mr. Oscar Fay Adams has 
given the reading world of society something to talk 
about. In so doing he has done society a distinct ser- 
vice. New views of old questions are rare visitors to 
cross the thresholds of the ‘rich and great,’ as Mr. Chad- 
band puts it; almost as rare visitors as are scholars, 
thinkers or workers, in the same neighborhood. There 
is something about Mr. Adams’s dilettante style, some- 
thing about his putting forward very old ideas witha 
certain timid bravado, as if they were something very 
new and daring: something, above all, in the would-be 
boldness with which he handles unconventional themes, 
protesting at every step his certainty of how shocked his 
readers will be at his temerity in handling them at all— 
there is something in all this, coupled as it is with 
plenty of commonplace generalities and sweeping asser- 
tions, which fore-ordains, for the book, a hearing in 
Philistia, where a wider, stronger, deeper treatment of 
the same subjects would have no chance of an audience. 
Moreover, the book has had an excellent avant-courier in 
the appearance of several of its more aggressive essays 
—notably the ‘Mannerless Sex’—in a popular periodical ; 
which appearance stirred up not a few tea-pot tempests— 
five o’clock-tea-pot tempests—with noisily esceping 
steam galore. 

»,° 

Since, then, the book is likely to be much read and to 
do its part toward shaping the thought of those who are 
not by way of shaping their thoughts for themselves, it 
seems distinctly worth white to look, for a little, into its 
theories and assumptions. 

o,° 

‘These, its name, in part, explains. Mr. Adams’s posi- 
tion is that men, by virtue of being men, claim certain 
presumptive rights to be and do given things which are 
hurtful or disagreeable to their fellow-beings; and 
wemen, by virtue of being women, claim presumptive 
rights to do other things no less hurtful or disagreeable. 
This ‘presumption of sex’ is treated from the seamy 
side only; thas men are the ‘brutal sex’ and 
the ‘vulgar sex,’ and women the ‘mannerless sex’ 
and the ‘ruthless sex;’ and both combine to exhibit 
our ‘dreadful American manners.’ All this is sensible 
enough; both sexes hear enough and believe too much of 
their own virtues; a glimpse of their faults, now and 
again, can do them no harm. Moreover, to command a 
hearing it is always better to state a case in extremes. 

oe 

There is a certain truth in the idea that we all have, 
toa greater or less degree, les défauts de notre sexe as we 
have les défauts de notre charactére. But itis also true 
that the number of what can be logically accounted sex- 
defects is diminishing year by year, as the sexes have 
more occupation and more responsibilities in common; 
more influences, in common, which go tothe shaping of 
character. Moreover, ideals are changing; the world is 
slowly coming to be of the mind of the old Bishop whose 
story Mrs. Ewing so beautifully tells. He preached a 
sermon in which he adjured the young maidens of his 
congregation to be brave, and the young men to be pure. 
‘*Reverend Father in God,”—said one of his deacons to 
him-—‘‘did you not mean to enjoin courage on the 
youths, and purity on the maidens? "—‘‘My son,”—said 
the Bishop —‘‘Nature will care for that. I meant what I 
said.” And the world is beginning to see with the old 
Bishop’s eyes; and whatever be the case in individual 
instances, there can be no doubt that men in general are 
purer, and women braver, with every century of the 
‘progress of the suns’; and thus progress tends to the 
obliteration of sex-defects, as such; though not, let us 
hope, to the obliteration of sex-qualities. 


. =» 
= 


Mr. Adams is often very suggestive; but’he is not 
often very profound, nor very accurate, nor very logical. 
Some instances of his suggestiveness are his saying than 
men, as a race, pass smiling by any generalizations on 
man as a race, when women rise, to a woman, to resent 
any reflections on their sex as such; while, in odd con- 
trast, a man, by class instinct, as it were, defends an 
individual brother man, when attacked, and a woman, 
apparently as iustinctively, joins in depreciation of an 
individual sister woman. Again, there is much matter 





in Mr. Adams’s comment on the vaunted tender-hearted- 
| ness of woman being largely a matter of eye-sight and 
nerves; as instance her tears and terrors at the shooting 
| of an animal before her eyes, and her encouraging, by 
purchase, the trade in skins torn, for greater brilliancy 
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of color, from living birds. These are facts that women | 
may ponder with profit, and thank our author for calling 
their attention to; and thereare many such suggestions | 
in his little book. 
as 


But Mr. Adams, as we have said, is not always accu- 
rate; and not infrequently his conclusions fall to the| 
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DEATH'S VALLEY. 


{Walt Whitman’s last poem,in Harper’s Magazine for April.] 
Nay, do not dream, designer dark, 
Thou hast portray’d or hit thy theme entire: | 
I, hoverer of late by this dark valley, by its confines, | 
having glimpses of it, 


‘treatment of it leaves something to be desired, that is 
‘only what might be said of the most famous authors 
who have handled the same subject. 
| his first irritation at the fact that a woman should have 
| chosen such a theme, and finding that the author’s treat- 


After getting over 


ment has all the coldness of scientific inquiry, one 
is ready to do justice to the earnestness of the book, 


| : } 
ground though the unsoundness of the premises on which | Here enter lists with thee, claiming my right to make & | Which even its faulty sentence-constraction and rather 


they rest. Thus, in his chapter on the ‘brutal sex,’ he | 
proves his point of man’s incivilization by instancing the 
fact that women cannot go out with safety without male 
escort after nightfall. There are many hundreds of 
women in this our city whom business or amusement 
calls out after nightfall, and who go their safe and hon- 
est ways, year after year, as without fear, so without 
harm. The contrary of Mr. Adams’s premise obtains, 
and therefore, necessarily and happily, the contrary of 
his conclusion. It is true, our land over, that for every 
man who is found to insult a woman, a hundred stand 
ready todefend her. The sex whose chivalry stands in 
such proportion to its brutality cannot justly be quali- 
fled as the ‘brutal sex.’ 
** 

And, as we have also said, Mr. Adams is very often 
illogical. He protests against an author who sets out to 
discuss a great subject, justly and sanely, being forced 
by ‘gallantry’ to ignore existent facts or assume non- 
existent ones. And the attitude of old-fashioned, con- 
ventional gallantry is exactly that taken by Mr. Adams, 
in the most serious phase of the subject he discusses. In 
his argument proving man the ‘brutal sex’, he accuses 
men of claiming that their welfare ‘‘requires for its 
maintenance the ruin of thousands of women.” No 
honest, thinking man or woman can let that statement 
pass without protest. The day is over when it is fash- 
ionable, as it never was just or true, to assume that in all 
instances of moral degredation man is the sinner and 
woman the victim. We are learning to individualize and 
to discriminate; to learn that it is very often, if not 
quite as often, the woman who is the temptress and the 
man the victim; to boldly, however sorrowfully, face the 
truth that for the dark facts of social life the will of 
women is to be held in reckoning almost as surely, almost 
as widely as the will of men. Were it but men with 
whose evil of nature and habit they had to contend, pure 
women could cleanse the Augean stables of our foul social 
customs in one brief generation. It is hurtful because it 
is false to qualify men as the ‘brutal sex’ because a state 
of things exists which men by themselves could never 
bring to be. 

o,® 

One more protest, as earnest as brief, and my desul- 
tory comment on this very interesting little book must 
close. Mr. Adams bases his accusation of women as the 
‘ruthless sex’, on their turning coldly aside from their 
sisters when they might save them. ‘‘Who should be 
tenderer toward a woman's sin than a virtuous woman— 
and who is barder?”—he asks arraigningly. Again there 
is the old, gallant, sentimental, utterly erroneous and 
mischievous taking for granted that all women in the case 
instanced are ‘victims’ to be compassionated and dealt 
with as such. Good women who refuse to overlook and 
condone their sin are rebuked as Pharisees and as wanting 
in womanly tenderness and charity. Suppose a soldier, 
for whatever imaginable reason, turns traitor and opens 
the gates of his country’s citadel to the enemy; are the 
once comrades, who now scorn him with the scorn a 
soldier keeps for traitors, Pharisees for holding him in 
that scorr? The spiritual attitude, inborn, instinctive, 
implanted past all reasoning out, of good women toward 
unchaste ones, is more like the attitude of the loyal 
soldier toward the traitorthan anything else wherewith 
it can be compared. It is the deepest impulse, the holiest 
longing of womanhood to keep every joy which woman- 
hood holds for manhood the sacred price of man’s purity, 
loyalty and truth. For the women whose womanhood is 
salable for price—the women whose existence makes 
possible the ‘last cursed word of cynicism’ that ‘every 
woman has her price,’—shall good women cultivate, as 
their duty, tolerance, sisterly charity, forgiving compas- 
sion? When the soldier shall call the traitor to drink 
from his canteen and share his blanket! Not before. 

When women condone unchastity in women, there 
will nevermore burn fire on the hearthstones of pure 
homes. Here, as everywhere, wise women will individ- 
ualize and not be frightened at the names of things; but 
they will not temporize and they will not sympathize, 
though worse names than ‘ruthless’ wait on their refusal 
to do so. Wise women will not, in this our day, blind 
their eyes nor close their ears, nor confuse ignorance 
with ianocence, nor refuse to know or to judge where 
their knowledge and judgment will do so infinitely much 
to set wrong things right. And wise women, and wise 
men too, willremind Mr. Adams that bad manners have 
their roots so deep that it is only by work at root-depths 
that they can be done away; and that though it be good 
to cultivate fine manners as such, yet it is better to 
remember that 


» + manners are not idle; but the fruit 
Of loyal natures, and of noble minds.” 


f 
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symbol too. 


For I have seen many wounded soldiers die, 
After dread suffering—have seen their lives pass off with | 


smiles ; 

And I have watch’d the death-hours of the old; and seen 
the infant die; 

The rich, with all his nurses and his doctors; 

And then the poor, in meagreness and poverty; 

And I myself for long, O Death, have breathed my every 
breath 


Amid the nearness and the silent thought,of thee. 


And out of these and thee, 

I make a scene, a song, brief (not fear of thee, 

Nor gloom’s ravines, nor bleak, nor dark—for I do not 
fear thee, 

Nor celebrate the struggle, or contortion, or hard-tied 
knot), 

Of the broad blessed light and perfect air, with meadows, 
rippling tides, and trees and flowers and grass, 

And the low hum of living breeze—and in the midst 
yod’s beautiful eternal right hand, 

Thee, holiest minister of Heaven—thee, envoy, usherer, 
guide at last of all, 

Rich, florid, loosener of the stricture-knot call'd life, 

Sweet, peaceful, welcome Death. 





LITERATURE. 


MKS. ROBBINS'S ‘RESCUE OF AN OLD PLACE.’ 


THe Rescue OF AN OLD Pace. By Mary Caroline Robbins. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 


When I took up Mrs. Robbins’s thoroughly charming 
book, it was without any idea that I was to find inita 
record of certain events of which the beginning, at least, 
went on under my own eyes. AsI read the vivid and 
accurate description of the ‘‘stretch of salt meadow, with 
a blue stream winding through it like aribbon,” pass- 
ing on to other equally familiar details, I realized, before 
coming to the author’s explicit dec'aration, that this was 
an account of the much criticised ‘new house’ whose 
foundations were laid during one of my happy summers 
in Hingham. I know now the secret of that constant 
oversight on her part which, for some unexplained rea- 
son, seemed to discompose the neighbors. If this arose 
from any feeling of theirs that the much-debated and 
ever-widening thing—woman’s sphere—was_ indoors 
rather than out, the author’s home no less than her book 
must by this time have demonstrated to them that ‘‘Wis- 
dom is justified in her children.” 

Her struggles with the remarkably varied surface of 
this lot of land—a slightly-terraced hill at one end, expos- 
ed to the colder winds, a small knoll near the street, and 
a stretch of low, swampy land at the foot (a bit of half- 
reclaimed marsh, in fact); the ground-plan of the lot 
being a narrow V with its sharp end towards the North— 
are told with great relish; and only a woman whose 
insight as to its artistic possibilities was backed bya 
large amount ef patience, pluck and determination would 
ever have undertaken to make glad such a solitary 
place; or, baving undertaken it, would have succeeded. 

The requisite grading being accomplished, the barren 
hill was planted with pines; willows solved the problem 
of the long stretch of fencing in the rear; the survivors 
of the old order of things were utilized as far as that 
proved possible; shrubs were planted in a tentative man- 
ner, spending a portion of their time in a perambulating 
wheel-barrow (how humorously, ‘as if with gentle self- 
satire, the author brings out the womanly habit of con- 
stant rearrangement! ) and the wild-flowers found their 
places among the more conventional flowers of the 
garden. 

The author is as frank regarding her discouragements 
and failures as she is in recording her successes; but a 
keen sense of the humorous side of things keeps up her 
spirits. Professing an ignorance of the entomological 
name of that unsightly pest and serious menace, the web- 
worm, she bestows upon it the significant tite of ‘Nasti- 
crechia Krorluppia.’ 

Apart from the real practical value of the book as a 
suggestion for the reclamation of ‘abandoned farms,’ 
there are bits of description; genuinely poetic passages; 
a humor which gives place, at proper times and seasons, 
to serious periods of great elevation of sentiment, and 
that forward look which none but brave souls know. 

All this is to say that Mrs. Robbins’s unpretentious 
little book has style-—that eternal distinction between all 
literature, however slight, and all hack-work, however 
imposing. 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


RECENT FICTION. 
‘Roger Hunt,’ by Celia Parker Woolley, (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a story whose 





subject is a difficult and dangerous one. If the author’s 


halting English cannot altogether conceal. The follow- 
ing examples will illustrate these lapses: ‘‘And which”— 
aninelegantif allowable phrase. ‘‘He was ofter obliged 
to explain things here, that he would have found ita 
severe trial to elsewhere.” ‘‘An expression on his face 
that was half irritated, half amused.”—‘‘irritation 

amusement,” would be better. ‘‘Vigil” isa bad 
misprint for “Virgil.” A freer use of dialogue would 
have been an advantage to the author; especially as all 
her comments upon Roger Hunt’s conduct are necessarily 
condemnatory. Continuous reproof, however virtuous, 
is not amusing and easily becomes uninteresting. She 
does much better with those characters whose motives 
she approves. Mr. Clarke is amusing and every reader 
must be grateful for Kitty Somers. It might be well for 
the author to cultivate asomewhat keener sense of hu- 
mor, polish up her style, choose a less perilous subject— 
and try again! 

‘My Guardian’, by Ada Cambridge, (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) does not call for serious criticism, being 
neither better nor worse than the average of the ‘light 
literature’ of the day. That the running-head of an 
entire chapter should misquote Longfellow, and that the 
author should take refuge in such a phrase as, ‘‘Can 
better be imagined than described,” is sufficient evidence 
of general carelessness. The opportuneness of certain 
events is no more glaring than it usually is in books of 
this nature; and the lesson which the book teaches seems 
to be that you can have your cake and eat it, too; 
wherein it differs from the teaching of life. Half-a- 
dozen frank*words on the part of the beroine—words, 
too, that she was bound in honor to speak—would have 
saved her from the importunities of her boy-lover; who, 
as her husband, is obliged to die in order to bring about 
‘a good ending.’ This fast and loose business does not 
strike one as particularly wholesome; but those who find 
a book of this sort ‘perfectly elegant’ happily outgrow, 
for the most part, both the liking for such reading and 
their belief in the truth of its representation of life. 

TWO YEARS WITH NUMBERS. 


Two YEARS WITH NUMBERS. By Chas. BE. White, Principal 
Franklin School, Syracuse, N.Y. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


This manual for children who bave mastered all combi- 
nations of numbers to 10, has the merit of offering to the 
public lessons that have been tested by practical use. It 
is excellent. Prepared with a view to avoid the evils of 
much use of pencil and crayon on numbers, it demands 
after the first chapter the use of them in pictures and 
illustration. The questions are charming little stories of 
themselves, with abundant abstract combinations. The 
‘Sight Work,’ problems to be solved mentally, the ‘Drill 
Work,’ to give training tbat brings the answers correctly 
and instantly, with ‘Test Work’ at the end of each 
chapter, are an admirable management. The book de- 
velops numbers to 1000, with limited fractions and a few 
tables of weights and measures. 
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FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


(4000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Correspondence solicited. 





“HOW PADEREWSKI PLAYS.” 





BY R. W. GILDER. 
I. 

If words were perfume, color, wild desire; 
If poet’s song were fire, 
That burned to blood in purple-pulsing veins; 
If with a bird-like thrill the moments throbbed to hours; 
If summer’s rains 
Turned drop by drop to shy, sweet, maiden flowers ; 

If God made flowers with light and music in them, 
And saddened hearts could win them; 
If loosened petals touched the ground 
With a caressing sound; 

If love's eyes uttered word 
No listening lover e’er before had heard ; 
If silent thoughts spake with a bugle’s voice; 
If flame passed into sovg and cried, ‘‘Rejoice! Rejoice!” 

If words could pieture life's, hope’s, heaven's eclipse 
When the last kiss has fallen on dying eyes and lips; 
If all of mortal woe 
Struck on one heart with breathless blow on blow; 

If melody were tears, and tears were starry gleams 
That shone in evening's amethystine dreams; 
Ah, ves, if notes were stars, each stara different hue, 
Trembling to earth in dew; 
Or if the boreal pulsings, rose and white, 
Made a majestic music in the night; 
If all the orbs lost in the light of day 
In the deep, silent blue began their harps to play; 

And when in frightening skies the lightnings flashed 
And storm-clouds crashed, 
If every stroke of light and sound were but excess of 

beauty ; 





If human syllables could e’er refashion 
That flerce electric passion; 
If other art could match (as were the poet’s duty) 
The grieving, and the rapture, and the thunder 
Of that keen hour of wonder ,— 
That light as if of heaven, that blackness as of hell,— 
How Paderewski plays then might I dare to tell. 
ul. 

How Paderewski plays! And was it he 
Or some disbodied spirit that had rushed 
From silence into singing; that had crushed 
Into one startled hour a life's felicity, 
And highest bliss of knowledge—that all life, grief, 

wrong 

Turns at the last to beauty and to song! 


The Century. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The week has brought several novelties, not altogeth- 
er, however, classifiable as dramatic art. One of them 
is ‘The Country Circus,’ which has crowded the Boston 
Theatre with lovers of harmless fun and gorgeous pa- 
geantry. The story of the piece is but slight; concern- 
ing itself with a pretty, wilful country lass who falls in 
love with a circus agent, marries him, and rises to the 
proud position of the ‘$10,000 beauty’ in the circus of 
which luck and enterprise make him the owner. Of 
course, the circus itself is the only raison d’étre of the 
whole performance; and this, which fills practically all 
the last two acts, is really vastly entertaining. The 
‘street parade’ is a marvel of theatric realism, with its 
prancing steeds, caged tigers and stately elephant; and 
the ring show is quite as thrilling as its nomad proto- 
types. Performances by trained dogs, daring bare-back 
riding, skilful posturing, fll up an amusing half-hour, 
and the pink lemonade and peanuts are so suggestive 
of the delights of vanished youth, that it is wonderful 
their vendors are not summoned from the stage to the 
auditorium by the demands of the audience. The euter- 
tainment as a whole is one which so instantly commends 
itself to popular taste that its success is an easy proph- 
ecy for as long as it may wish to sojourn among us. 
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At the Hollis St. Theatre, the first week of the Ken- 
dals’ return and farewell engagement has been filled with 
a yery varied repertoire. The performances have ranged 
from perfunctory to brilliant: ‘Impulse; on Monday, 
being an instance of the former sort, and ‘The Squire’ 
and ‘All For Her,’ instances of thelatter. The support- 
ing company is not, taken as a whole, equal to that of 
last year, Mr. Barnes’ virile and sympathetic work and 
Miss Vanburgh’s beautiful and stately presence and del- 
icate art being much missed. It must be admitted, and 
gladly, that ‘The Squire’ was given an all but flawless 
performance, and one which— in spite of the play’s 
motif being one not altogether approved of by queerly 
and spasmodically prudish Boston—held the sympathy 
of the spectators from the rise to the fall of the curtain. 
There are few more beautiful modern dramatic creations 
than Pinero’s great-hearted, all-womanly Kate Verity: 
and Mrs. Kendal presents her to us with perfect illu- 
sion and sympathy. 

At the Boston Museum, ‘The Princess of Erie’ is 
approaching the end of its run, and but few opportuni- 
ties remain to enjoy Mr. Wiison’s admirable presentation 
of Silas Elm and Miss Burress’s convincingly emotional 
Lilian. At the Columbia Theatre, ‘Jane,’ one of the 
most quaintly merry of farce-comedies, (returned on Mon- 
day, to renew its success of the early season. Miss 
Bennett seems to have lost none of her enjoyment of the 
role to which she lends such piquancy and brightness. 
A new curtain-raiser, ‘Chums,’ also somewhat farcical 
in character, opens the entertainment very amusingly. 
At the Tremont Theatre, ‘Peaceful Valley’ closes its 
brief and pleasant run, to-night, aud Mr. Russell carries 
away with him the good will of the hundreds whom he 
has wholesomely amused and touched. At the Globe 
Theatre, bright ‘Little Tuesday’ flits away in the wake of 
the ‘Still Alarm.’ At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘The 
Hustler’ has had a successful week; and the genuinely 
droll burlesque of a bit from ‘Anthony and Cleopatra’ 
has excused much of the more vapid fun. At the Grand 
Opera House, Cleveland’s Minstrels have earned an old- 
time welcome and delighted large audiences with their 
clever specialty work. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 





PROF. PORTER ON SANITARY IMPROVEMENT. 


The second of a series of six lectures on social prob- 

lems was given at Andover House on Monday last, by 
Prof. Dwight Porter, who spoke upon Sanitary Improve- 
ment. After showing how little value any death-rate 
which merely takes account of the total population can 
be, since the greater part of the deaths are those of 
hildren under five years of age, he considered those 
statistics of mortality which are based upon the deaths 
from zymotic or filth diseases—troubles which can be 
averted by proper sanitary precautions; remarking that 
one-tenth of the total deaths take place in children under 
five, and two-thirds of these deaths are caused by pre- 
ventable diseases. Nor is it merely that the death-rate 
can be lowered by sanitary improvements, but all the 
misery that attends sickness from these causes can be 
averted as weil. 

Among the public methods of bringing about a more 
healthful condition of things, Prot. Porter mentioned a 
public water supply, @ proper sewerage system, the 
removal of garbage, inspection of the food supply, and— 
for the homes of the poor—proper drainage, sufficient 
light and air, and efficient fire-escapes. He pointed out 
the defects in the old-fashioned, unventilated, insufi- 
cieutly-trapped system of tenement-house drainage, and 
recommended the familiar ‘peppermint test.’ Asa rule, 
he said, the tenement-houses of Bostonjare fairly well off 
for fire-escapes. 

Small, open spaces for play-grounds, in the very heart 
of the congested districts, seem to be of the greatest im- 
portance. Boston has a good supply of open spaces as a 
city, but there are large districts that have none. Rather 
less expenditure for suburban parks and more money for 
children’s playgrounds among the tenement-houses them- 
selves is recommended by those who are interested in 
public parks in New York and Baltimore, especially by 
Mr. Latrobe of the latter city. The establishment of 
public bath-houses is another means of sanitary improve- 
ment; while cheap and rapid transit, though not immedi- 
ately connected with sanitation, is linked to it as a means 
for securing more healthful homes for a large proportion 
of the tenement-house population. 

Professor Porter does not think, however, that rapid 
transit is a complete solution of the tenement-house 
question. He thinks that a part of the laboring men and 
women must live in the neighborhood of their employ- 
ment. More than this, he believes that the tenement- 
house, in proper hands and under judicious supervision, 
may be a real advantage as a training-school in cleanli- 
ness and decency for the lower grade of immigrants. 
They do not come to this country with those habits of 
neatness, cleanliness and orderly living that should go 
with individual ownership of suburban cottages; though 
that is the ideal to be kept in view. 

Ownership and management of tenement-houses by 
those persons who are interested in bettering the condi- 





tion of the poor, giving opportunity for the instruction 
of the tenants as to the proper selection and preparation 
of their food, together with hints upon the care for 
children, and words in season upon temperance and 
morality—these, the lecturer said, seem to be the most 
important part of the private, personal, individual work 
for sanitary improvement. 


Mr. Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia, Secretary of the 
Indian Rights Association, will deliver his lecture on 
‘How to Make Citizens of Indians’ in the Old South 
Meeting-House, Monday evening at 8 o'clock. This Is 
the second lecture in the series on ‘Qualifications for 
Citizenship,’ provided by the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Good Citizenship. Admission is free on 
tickets to be procured by addressing the Secretary of 
the Society, Box 1252, Boston Post-office. Mr. Welsh’s 
lecture will be published in full in Tot COMMONWEALTH 
for April 9. ’ 


The Art Club Exhibition. 





The total impression received from a first survey of 
the spring exhibition of water-colors at the Boston Art 
Club is one of vivid and often admirable color and exceed- 
ingly bad drawing. The walls glow with living and 
ardent color; flowers in masses, figures in bright draper- 
ies, ‘shining sunsets and shadows that will wear no 
calmer tint than royal purple. The effect of the whole is 
an inspiring one, as becomes the dawning season; and 
many of the pictures, taken by themselves, are studies 
of lovely color-harmony. Did the draughtsmanship of 
the exhibition keep pace with this, the show would bea 
most notable one; unluckily, speaking roughly and 
generally, this is far from being the case. Take, for 
instance, Alice Hirschberg’s ‘Little Friends,’ where the 
heads of the Little Friends are so uncommonly big as to 
make them suggest Littke Mushrooms; or Prichard’s ‘Sou- 
venir of Avignon,’ where even the eye unlearned in 
mathematical proportion cannot miss the fact that the 
lady in black, should she rise from her chair, would be, 
measured by,’surrounding objects, some seventeeu feet 
tall; or Steipevich’s ‘During the Warm Hours,’ where 
the slave, evidently intended to be shown as waving a 
fan, gives every effect of wielding a war-club; or the 
‘Memories’ of Mr. Allen, which recalls memories of the 
once popular mourning ‘sampler,’ with the weeping 
widow, wondering infant and ordered rows of tomb- 
stones all complete. One is forced to the conclusion 
that our exhibiting artists sadly need a course in black- 
and-white, and the value of accurate line and propor- 
tion. 

Quite outside the possibility of such criticism, how- 
ever, the exhibition offers an unusual variety of pleasant 
and effective work. Take Miss Townsend’s ‘Jersey 
Heifer,’ painted so frankly and sympathetically, and 
catching so well the dumb questioning that so often looks 
through the eyes of young animals; or Childe Hassam’s 
beautiful ‘Indian Summer,’ where the vellow leaves fiu- 
ter down so sleepily through the yellow mist, and the 
girl’s face as she moves among them catches the wistful- 
ness of the waning year; or that honest, homely bit of local 
study, ‘Hancock Street in a Snow Storm;’ or Bucklin’s 
‘Poetry of the Winter Woods,’ where one may read a 
lovely allegory in the wealth of delicate and hopefal color 
that to an artist’s eye speaks even through the loneliness 
of the woodland’s winter snow. Trythall Rowe’s ‘Vil- 
lage Street’ is restful and pleasant in its sober, mellow, 
decorous color—a village street, one feels sure, on a Sun- 
day morning. Mr. Sandham's ‘Plougbing on Columbus 
Avenue’ has a delightfully keen and fresh atmosphere, 
and tells a suggestive story of the hints our every-day 
Boston streets may give to those with appreciative eyes 
to see. The exhibition offers a pleasant hour, even to the 
wearer of critical spectacles. 





Prang’'s Easter Publications. 





The Easter cards, satin prints, booklets and other 
publications of L. Prang & Co. appropriate to the season 
appear this year in the usual variety and excellence. 
The collection, however, is distinguished by a novelty 
which marks a decided advance in the art of reproduction 
in color. This is the fruit of a process by which the 
photographic negative is employed in connection with 
lithography, producing results which are entirely admira- 
ble in fidelity ofcolor and form. The first examples of 
this process are reproductions of original paintings by 
Mr. Alfred Miessner, one representing winged cherubs 
and another a Madonna and child with the shadow of the 
cross against the iliamined aky background. The pro- 
cess is undoubtedly a success; and the pictures are 
charming. 
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AN EGYPTIAN BANQUET. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





A crowded life, where joy perennial starts ; 
The boy’s Pulse beating ’mid experience sage; 
Wild thirst for action, time could ne'er assuage ; 
Countless sad secrets, learned from weary hearts; 
New thresholds gained, as each full hour departs; 
Long years read singly, each an opened page; 
Love’s blissful dreams and friendship’s priceless. 


gage; 
A name grown famous through the streets and 
marts; 


Knowledge advancing; thoughts that climb and climb; 
Aims that expand; new pinions that unfurl; 
Age that outstrips all promise of its prime; 

Hopes which their prayers at utmost heaven hurl; 
—Till in an instant, in a point of time, 
Death, the Egyptian, melts and drinks the pearl. 


Scribner's. 


MAGAZINE NOTES. 


he advent of a new quarterly review is a pleasing 
event in the literary history of an age whose tendency is 
toward an increasing haste and hurry in the manner of 
thought as in things more material. It is therefore with 
gratification that we welcome The New World, whose 
first number, for March, is now issued by Messrs. 
Houghton, Miffiln & Co. The publishers’ announcement 
states that this review ‘‘will be under the charge of an 
Editorial Board, consisting of Professors Charles Ca1 
roll Everett and Crawford Howell Toy of Harvard Uni- 
versity, President Orello Cone of Buchte! College, and 
Rev. Nicholas Paine Gilman (the managing editor, to be 
addressed at No. 25 Beacon St., Boston.) It will discuss 
the great problems of Religion, Ethics, and Theology in 
a liberal and progressive spirit. The codperation has 
been secured of numerous eminent students of theology 
and exponents of religion, at home and abroad; and the 
new quarterly will be open to able and constructive 
thinkers, without regard to secterian lines. The New 
World which its editors have in mind is that which is 
developing under the light of modern science, philosophy, 
criticism, and philanthropy—all of which, rightly viewed, 
are the friends and helpers of enduring religious faith. 
To positive and constructive statements of such an order 
of things, as distinguished from the old world of secta- 
rianism, obscurantism, and dogmatism, The New World 
is pledged.” Each number, it is stated, will contain 
200 pages, three-fourths of which will be devoted to 
articles of solid worth, and the remainder to careful 
reviews of important new books in the field which the 
periodical is to cultivate, and asurvey of valuable and 
pertinent articles in other periodicals. Ina future num- 
ber of Tne COMMONWEALTH We shall speak more at 
length of the contents of this issue of The New World, 
which fully sustains the character of excellence claimed 
for it. 


Wide Awake for April (Boston: D. Lothrop Co.) is 
a veritable Easter number. In its pictures, in its stories, 
in its poems, the Easter spirit predominates, and while 
there is the usual varicty in its material, as suits the 
wide range of desire that makes up the taste of young 
people, this Easter flavor is at once pronounced and 
timely. Maynelle’s frontispiece, ‘Easter Day,’ Burgess’s 
full-page ‘Easter Lily,’ Garrett’s stirring crusading pict- 
ure, are fitting accompaniments to Miss Poulsson’s 
charming verses, ‘The Flowers’ Easter Message,’ to Miss 
Brastow’s delightful ‘Story of an Easter Hat,’ and to 
Eibridge 8. Brooks’ spirited Easter Day ballad of crusad- 
ing days, ‘Prince Almeric’s Amulet.’ The leading illus- 
trated paper is a spirited account of the beauties of 
‘Suburban London’, told by Joseph Hatton. 


Good Housekeeping for April (Springfield: Clark W 
Bryan & Co.) is full of the brightness of spring-time. It 
is a feature of this ‘magazine for the home’ that it pre- 
serves in special manner the fitness of its contents to the 
season. While many of its articles are adapted to all 
times and to general entertainment, those which are more 
especially appropriate to certain seasons are brought 
before the reader at exactly the time when they are per- 
tinent and interesting. This magazine not only treats of 
the duties which pertain to the interior of the home, but 
it goes outside as well; among the flowers, through the 
vegetable gardens, and even roving freely about the farm 
aud sauntering along the city streets, to glean its lessons 
of life. It is s welcome visitor in any home. 


In The Critic of April 2, Walt Whitman is the subject 
of an appreciative study from the penof John Burroughs 
—one of his oldest friends and admirers, and perhaps 
the chief of those who find in the poet’s writings some- 
thing new and epoch-making in literary history. In 
another article the story of Whitman’s life is - accurately 
rehearsed; and the famous letter is reprinted in which 
Emerson welcomed the author of ‘Leaves of Grass’ ‘at 
the beginning of a great career.’ A portrait of the 
‘good gray poet’ is also given, with a facsimile of his 
signature beneath it. Whitman ln his old age often spoke 
gratefully of The Critic as the one paper that never 
rejected his contributions. 


‘A Book of Prayer,’ from unpublished notes of the 
public ministration of Henry Ward Beecher, compiled 
and arranged by T. J. Ellinwood, for about thirty years 
Mr. Beecher’s special stenographer, is announced for 
publication by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 


In the Ornithologist and Ovlogist for March (Bos- 
ton: Frank Blake Webster Co.) Mr. W. 8S. Strode, 
President of Fulton County Scientific Association, pre- 
sents a short paper entitled ‘A Morming on Spoon River, 
lll.” This river, long noted for its prolitic molluscan 
life, is equally interesting, it appears, in other depart- 
ments of zoology, ininsects, birds, etc. ‘Geographical 
Variation in Birds,’ ‘The Herons of Florida,’ ‘Notes on 
Bird Flight,’ ‘The Birds of New Jersey’ all receive popu- 
lar notice, while many interesting and many other tezhni- 


cal notes appeal both to the amateur and to the profes- 
sional collector. 


Benton nll eo wenn 





The Arena Publishing Co. have just issued a new 
work by Rev. Minot J. Savage, entitled ‘The Irrepressi- 
ble Conflict between Two World Theories,’ suggested by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s recent lectures on ‘Evolution.’ This 
work contains the notable lectures, carefully revised, 
delivered by Mr. Savage in Unity pulpit. It also con- 
tains a preface by the author, embodying a cordial letter 
from Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


A series of wall maps for school use, including the 
latest geographical discoveries and political changes, is 
now being put on the market by D. C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton. It consists of seven maps for public schools— 
Hemispheres, North America, South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and United States— and two maps for Bible 
Study and Sunday School use—Canaan and Palestine. 
The maps are mounted in a variety of styles to suit 
purchasers. 


The American Naturalist for January (Philadelphia: 
Binder and Kelley) contains five leading articles and the 
nsual valuable notes and proceedings of societies. Among 
the former, the most popular is ‘The Ceremonial Circuit of 
the Cardinal Points’ by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, whose 
researches among the Indians have been to his greatest 
credit and to the advancement of science. Mr. L. G. 
Yates, of Santa Barbara, discusses the causes which in- 
fluence topographical changes on the Pacific coast, and 
Mr. Geo. W. Dean contributes an article on the shell- 
bearing mollusca of Portage county, Ohio, which is a 
little marred by careless proof-reading or imperfect 
chirography. Among the notes may be mentioned a 
short report of Prof. George Baur of Clark University 
of the expedition to the Galapagos Islands, a short note 
by Prof. Heilprin on the North Greenland Expedition 
and a discussion of Prof. Leslie A. Lee, of Bowdoin 
College, of the expedition to Labrador. 


‘Natural Science, a Mouthly Review of Scientific 
Progress,’ is the title of the latest comer into the field of 
periodicals of this class. It is published in London by 
Macmillan & Co., and is devoted mostly to biology and 
geology. No name appears as editor, but this deyart- 
ment seems well cared for inthe initial number, which 
bears the dateof March. A large variety of topics are 
discussed, among them, ‘A Review of the Work of the 
Challenger Expedition,’ by J. J. H. Teall; ‘The Evolu- 
tion of Fins,’ by A. Smith Woodward; ‘Some Salient 
Points in the Study of Mammals during 1891,’ by R. 
Lydekker and a geological article considering the 
Sigillaria and the Stigmataria, by Thomas Hick. Among 
other things, a discussion of the occurrence of lake 
dwellings, a few of which have lately been found in 
England, forms an interesting article from the pen of 
James W. Davis. Other papers of a more technical 
nature occur, among them a consideration of insects and 
arachnids by G. H. Carpenter. Notes, reviews in which 
the new books are discussed much at length, and items 
from museums and secieties, conclude a very readable 
number. 


The April number of The Century (New York: The 
Centnry Co.) closes the forty-third half-ycarly volume. 
In the May number, which will be a particularly brilliant 
one, several new serials will be begun. In the present 
number, [Isaac B. Potter furnishes the opening article, 
‘Our Common Roads,’ which is vividly illustrated. ‘The 
Mother and Birthplace of Washington’ isa timely sub- 
ject treated by Mrs. Ella Bassett Washington. Professor 
Holden of Lick Observatory has a popular paper on ‘The 
Total Solar Eclipses of 1889,’ very curiously illustrated. 
In view of recent war possibilities and the revived 
attention to naval matters, the article by William Elliot 
Griffis on the battle of ‘The Wyoming inthe Straits of 
Shimonoséki’ has also a present interest. In 1863, 
while the Wyoming was in Japanese waters on the look- 
out for the Confederate craiser Alabama, she had nan 
engagement with seveu Japanese batteries and three men- 
of-war. She destroyed one of the batteries, sunk two 
of the ships, and disabled the third man-of-war. Mr. 
Edward Robinson of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
discusses the question, ‘Did the Greeks Paint their 
Sculptures?’ and gives very valuable testimony on this 
subject. This article is carefully illustrated. ‘Charac- 
teristics,’ by Dr. Weir Mitchell, ‘Ol’ Pap’s Flaxen,’ by 
Hamlin Garland; and ‘The Naulahka,’ by Rudyard Kip- 
ling and Wolcott Balestier, are continued. The scenes 
in ‘The Naulahka’ are quite as original and striking as 
those which have appeared in Mr. Kipling’s own stories. 
There are poems in this number by Will H. Thompson, 
Louise Morgan Sill, John Vance Cheney, Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton, Florence Earle Coates, Clinton Scollard, 
Arlo Bates and others. 


Scribner’s Magazine for April (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) marks the beginning of two important 
series. The central subject of all social questions, and 
one of the most widely discussed of the time is the con- 
ditions of life among the ‘Poor in Great Cities.’ It has 
passed from the stage of discussion into one of practical 
experiment, directed by men and women of great experi- 
ence and scientific knowledge. The conductors of tke 
Magazine have undertaken to embody the most signifi- 
cant of these results in a series of papers in which 
authors and artists will co-operate to produce a truthful 
representation of the things achieved. The introduc- 
tory article of the series, which leads this number, de- 
scribes ‘The Social Awakening in London,’ and is by 
Robert A. Woods, author of the notable book ‘English 
Social Movements.’ Mr. Woods, who is now head of the 
Andover House in Boston, made a thorough study of this 
subject during a residence abroad which included some 
months spent in Toynbee Hall, London, and travels 
throughout other cities of Great Britain. His article de- 
scribes what is actually doing by the Oxford House, 
Peuple’s Palace, Fabian Society, Salvation Army, the 
Charity Organization Society, University settlements, etc., 
with attractive accounts of the interesting men who are 
leading these movements. Another fully illustrated 
article is E. 8S. Nadal’s accountof ‘The New Parks of the 
City of New York.’ The third of William F. Apthorp’s 
papers on ‘Paris Theatres and Concerts’ describes the un- 
subventioned theatres and orchestral concerts, with 
descriptions of such interesting places of amusement as 
the Palais Royal, the Vaudeville, the Variétés, and Porte 
Saint Martin. The fiction of the number includes a 
second instalment of Robert Grant’s good-natured satire, 
‘The Reflections of a Married Man,’ and another instal- 
| ment of Stevenson’s ‘Wrecker.’ 





EDUCATIONAL 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIR, A. M., Principal. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. Ht. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The locition is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 

Rey. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
fleld and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


PUARVARD UNIVERSITY, ( Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its lnfirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 
Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 

161 Newbury 8t., Boston. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Special Courees. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
and care. Highest references. Re opens Sept, 28th, 1892. 


ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 

FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren B. 
Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annua) expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $160. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


ASSIGNEE’S SALE OF 


FINE CARRIAGES 


Belonging to the estate of the 


H. G. & H. W. Stevens Co. 


A CORPORATION. 


To settle said estate, will now de sold, at private sale, the 
largest and finest collection of first-class Carriages ever offered 
for sale in Boston, comprising about three handred vebicies, of 
every style, built by the celebrated STEVENS COMPANY, 
and all mew. They include a large variety of 





Broughams, Victorias, C-Spring Victorias, Cabriolets, 
Vis-a-Vis. 


A large assortment of 


Coupe Rockaways, Landaus, Coaches, Beach Wagons, 
Surreys, Extension-top Carryalls, Standing-top 
Carryalls, Demi-Spider, Kensington Wagons, Pre- 
mier Wagons, T-Carts, 


GODDARD BUGGIES. 


A large stock of 


Stanhope Buggies, Phaetons, Piano Box 
Road Wagons. 


Baggies, 


This stock is selling rapidly, and this is the last chance te get & 


NEW STEVENS CARRIAGE. 


This stock is now on exhibition at the Warerooms. 


101 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Opposite Lowell Depot. 





E. B. HALE, Assignee. 
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EVENSONG, 


BY T. W. ROLLESTON. 


In the heart of a Saxon forest I followed the 
winding ways, 

Deep-cushioned in moss and barred with the 
sunset’s slanting rays, 


When out of the distance dim, when no end to 
the path was seen, 

Where the breath of the Springtime hung like a 
motionless mist of green, 


I heard a sound of singing, majestic, sad, and 
clear, 

Rise from the forest deeps and float onthe even- 
ing alr. 


I stopped and wondered and waited, as it nearer 
and nearer grew, 

Solemn and strange and gad, tillat last came into 
view 


No vision of spirits dreamt of in weird old for- 
est lore, 

Who roam the greenwood singing for ever and 
evermore, 


But six Teutonic maidens, tanned with {the rain 
and sun, 

A burthen of biileted wood on the shoulders of 
every one. 


How sturdily by they marched! and the chant- 
ing passed away 

In the fragrant depths of the forest, and died 
with the dying day. 


No spirits indeed! Yet [ thought, as a while I 
mused and stood, 

That a music more than earthly had passed 
through the darkening wood. 


And I thought that!the day to the morrow be- 
queathed in that solemn strain 
The whole world’s hope and labor, its love, and 
ites ancient pain. 
—(The Spectator. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN 
WOMEN, 








AND 


The will of the late C. S. Spurgeon, the 
famous London preacher, has been offered 
for probate. Itis asimple document and 
in it Mr. Spurgeon leaves everything he 
possessed to his wife, who is made the 
sole executrix. The personality is declared 
to amount to £11,160. 


The workmen employed on the excava- 
tiens at Sparta by Dr. Waldstein of the 
America archeological school have dis- 
covered the circular building at that place 
mentioned by Epimenides. 


Mr. Philip L. Hale, the correspondent 
of Tue COMMONWEALTH in London and 
Paris, was among the guests at the fare- 
well dianer given United States Minister 
Reid, March 19, in Paris. 


President Harrison is to lay the corner 
stone of the New York Grant Monument 
April 27. Gen. Porter, President of the 
Monument Association, has issued an ap- 
peal for $350,000 more. 


Professor W. K. Townsend of New 
Haven, who has been appointed United 
States District Judge for Connecticut, in 
place of Judge Shipman, promoted, is 
about 40 years of age. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt has gone to the 
Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward's Island, 
where the Legislatures are now in session, 
to present to these bodies the question of 
temperance education laws in behalf of the 
children of that American extension of the 
British empire. Mrs. Hunt goes in re- 
sponse to an earnest appeal from the ladies 
of the W. C. T. U. in that country. 


William M. Olin, Secretary of State, is 
to deliver the Memorial Day address at 
Waketield. 


Mrs. Annie Smith has retired from the 
editorship of the North Danville (Va.) 
Enterprise and will remove to Richmond 
to become editor-in-chief of a Southern 
magazine. Mrs. Smith is still pressing her 
application for admission to the Virginia 
bar. 


Jean Ingelow, the poet, lives with her 
mother in Kensington, England. She 
spends three hours each day at her literary 
work, principally in the mornings. Miss 
Iagelow’s father was a banker, and she was 
not by any means esteemed the cleverest 
of the family of eleven children. 


The death of Rev. Frederick A. Farley 
leaves Rev. William H. Furness of Phila- 
delphia the oldest surviving graduate of 
Harvard College. Dr. Furness, who gradu- 
ated in 1820, is the oldest survivor of his 
class, and is also the oldest surviving 
graduate of the Harvard Divinity School, 
having received his degree there in 1823. 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid and Mrs. Reid were 
among the passengers on the steamer La 
Champagne, which sailed from Havre for 
New York last Saturday morning and is 
expected to arrive tomorrow. 


Dr. Albert C. Perkins, formerly at the 
head of Phillips Exeter Academy, has re- 
signed as Principal of Adelphi, Brooklyn, 
mY, 


| Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett says that 
| she has found play writing far more re- 
|numerative than novel making; and her 
| novels have brought her a fortune. 


| Mr. Arthur Nikisch bas the sympathy of 
| his friends and the whole musical public in 
| the affliction he has sustained in the loss of 
his mother, of whose death he has been 
informed by cable. 


Walt Whitman's sobriquet was conferred 
‘on him some time after the close of the 
war. When he returned from the battle- 
fields of Virginia he received an appoint- 
ment as clerk in the Interior Department at 
Washington, from which he was déposed 
in 1866 by a stupid superior who did not 
approve of his poetry. W. D. O'Connor's 
pamphlet in denunciation of this absurd 
act was cntitled ‘The Good Gray Poet,’ a 
name which clung to the old man ever 
afterward, and which will live as long as 
that by which he was christened when an 
infant. 


John C. Paige is distributing to his pat- 
rons ‘The Fire Insurance Pocket Index for 
1892’, (twenty-fourth year), which contains 
many and complete statistics for the six 
years ending Dec. 31, 1891. 


Mrs. Langtry is negotiating to secure the 
Court Theatre in London. She proposes 
to revive ‘Diplomacy’ with Bancroft Caril, 
if she is able to arrange the terms. 


The Rev. A. E. Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Education, has gone on an ex- 
tended trip through the West, and will 
make a brief stay in California for rest and 
relaxation. 


Police Commissioner Osborne has re- 
turned fromatrip in the South, necessi- 
tated by the injury he received a month or 
two ago in the West, while he was en route 
to attend the inauguration of his cousin, 
Governor McKinley. 


Captain Cole is now the only member of 
the Salvation Army in the barracks in New- 
port, R. I., who is able to work, and he has 
a sore throat and his health is run down 


geverally. Captain Brendle of Boston goes 
there to try and restore the depleted 
forces. 


Charles B. Mitchell, the new city solicitor 
of Auburn, Me., is only twenty-one years 
old. 


The retirement of Rear Admiral L. A. 
Kimberly, which takes place to-day, will 
make Rear Admiral Gherardi the senior 
officer of the United States navy. 


Andrew G. Curtin, the war Governor of 
Pennsylvania, is now seventy-five years of 
age, but retains all his physical and mental 
vigor. He is at present immersed in the 
task of preparing for the publishers his 
recollections of his eventful political life. 


Ferdinand Ward, who juggled with 
millions on Wall street and in 1885 was 
sentenced to Sing Sing for ten years, will 
be released on the last day of next month, 
his time having been shortened by reason 
of good behavior. He has been employed 
in the job printing department while in 
prison, and says he shall go to work at his 
trade and support his son, a lad of about 
six years. He says he never will try his 
luck again on Wall street. 


It is expected that Dr. Peters, the Afri- 
can explorer, will return to Berlin shortly. 
Dr. Kayser, Director of the Colonial Office, 
is said to be dissatisfied with the reports 
he has heard of the slaughter of natives 
and other barbarities, and that Dr. Peters 
will be called upon to give an explanation 
of his conduct. 


In the pleasing display of water colors 
now on exhibition at Williams and Everett's 
are some fine marine views by Miss Minnie 
O'Neill, of ‘Akron St., Roxbury. Miss 
O'Neill has chosen gems of Scituate and 
Winthrop coast scenery, and has caught 
much of the charm of sea and air, especial- 
lyinafine Scituate sea view, which is 
notable no less for its atmospheric charm 
than for its peculiar and pleasing sh!fting 
lights upon the sea. 


Mr. Henry W. Pitman has assumed the 
editorial management of the Dorchester 
Beacon. Mr. Ernest H. Morgan, who for 
the past two years has conducted the paper 
and has brought it to its present high stan- 
dard, is to be the business manager. This 
combination of talent undoubtedly will in- 
crease the already great popularity of the 
paper. Mr. Pitman will retain his connec- 
tion with that widely known newspaper, 
the Somerville Journal. 


The memorial meeting to the late Edwin M. 
Chamberlain is to be held in the Meionaon, 
Tremont Temple, Thursday evening, April 
7, (Fast Day,) at 7.30. The programme is 
to consist of music, and addresses from six 
or more speakers. The gallery will be 
reserved for ladies till 7.30. Admission 
will be free. 


Senator Hoar’s eyes are still troubling 
him so much that he has been advised to 
drop his work in Washington for a consid- 
erable time. He will therefore sail for 
Europe within a month and will probably 
be gone until after the presidential 
election. 











Fagging in English Schools. | 


Of fagging generally even non-English 
readers can form some idea from the pages 
of Tom Brown; but the extent to which 
it is permitted, says a writer in Harper’s 
Magazine, is very different at different 
public schools. Sydney Smith was unfor- 


| tunate in chancing upon Winchester when 
it was ina very neglected condition, and | 


he cordially hated the life of the school. | 
Even forty years agoa writer upon the 
Winchester of that day could say with 
truth that a fag might have been called 
upon to do anything in the world except 
to make beds and to black boots. He was 
at the beck and call of some twenty senior 
boys at the head of tke school, in whom | 
were vested the general government and 
punishment of the junior boys. 

This system, with modifications, prevails | 
in all public schools; and though it has in 
particular cases been found to work badly, 
experience has, upon the whole, pronounced 
in its favor. Three distinct advantages— 
but there are many others— may here be 
noted. A little practical acquaintance with | 
humbler duties, in which habits of care- 
fulness and obedience must be exercised, 
is no bad commencement for a boy’s life in 
the small world of school. A little expe- 
rience of the duties and responsibilities 
of authority is no bad preparation fora 
boy’s start into the larger world of life. 

And lastly, an open system of police on 
the part of the elder scholars is an admi- 
rable substitute for the vexatious interfer- 
ence of masters in the minor details of 
morals aud behavior. In this way the 
senior boys secure the respect of their 
juniors and enjoy the confidence of their 
masters. And this further result follows 
—the public-school master is as far re- 
moved as possible from the conception of 
an usher; heis always, or at least with 
very rare exceptions,a gentleman, and 
often as well connected as any in the 
country. The effect cf this upon the tone 
and style of the school is marked and 
beneficial. 


The London Postman. 


No whistles are used by the carriers in 
London. Instead, says the Postal Record, 
they use the postman’s double knock, which 
is made by giving two distinct raps on the 
door. Every door is provided with a 
knocker and the doors are always locked; 
even the dwellings of the very poorest of 
London's population are provided with 
their knocker and kept closed. There are 
perhapsa few thrt bave four stories, but 
they are very few. Of course, this refers 
to dwellings only. They have large office 
buildings such as are found in any city in 
this country. 

The postman in England Is looked upon 
as an integrate part of the Government, 
and as such js treated with the greatest of 
consideration and respect. Such a thing 
asa carrier having to wait in the hallway 
of ahouse for two, three, or sometimes 
five minutes before he gets an answer, as 
we have to do, and to be unable to deliver a 
letter and to have to mark it ‘no answer’ 
is something uuheard of. 

When acarrier starts at the head of a 
street to deliver his mail, he gives his 
double knoc® <n the first and second house, 
and the entire street, almost, is awake to 
the fact that the postman is coming. The 
result isthey are waiting for him. Inan 
ordinary city block it would not be neces- 
sary to knock more than two or three times, 
once or twice at the heaa of tke street, and 
again in the middle. The carrier never 
has to wait, and thisenables him to make 
better time. 


The Last Waterloo Survivor. 





The papers are stating pretty generally 
that Samuel Gibson, who died on Dec. 15, 
1891, at Caterham Asylum, aged 101, is the 
last of the Waterloo veterans. A friend of 
mine, says a writer in Notes and Queries, 
informs me there is still another, viz., 
Lieut. Maurice Shea. He was not an officer 
during the battle, but he won his commis- 
sion by the bravery he then displayed. 
Lieut. Shea bas long been a resident of 
Lower Canada, and, aithough in his pinety- 
sixth year, he was strong enough on June 
20 last to attend the military celebration of 
the Waterloo anniversary in the drill hall 
at Sherbrooke, the capital of the eastern 
township of Quebec. 


He (mysteriously)—‘‘Can you keep a 
secret?” She (ingenuously)—‘I don’t 
know; I never tried to.”—[ Detroit Free 
Press. 





“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures} Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
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MASSAGE. 


MISS M. E. RUSSELL, 


. "SUCCESSOR TO 
DONNELLY & ANDRESEN, 
13 Winter Street, (Room 3.) 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESH CULTURE. 


The face and throat scientifically treated by 
manipulation and the absorption of nourishing 
no cosmetics. The re- 
esh and clear, brilliant 


MRS. GREAVES, 





skin. 


The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley 





ONO CAN. 


A Superior Toilet Article. 


r 





This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 
the Skia, Cagsing the Face and Hanis, after its 
application, to have a Delicate, Pure and Fresk 
Color, uoattainable without its use. 

rice, 25 cents. For sate by Draggists and 
Dealers in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF & CO., GEO. C. GOODWIN & CU., CAK- 
TER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass.jj 


J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor, 
NEW BEDFORD,JMASS. 


And 338 Summer St., W.Somerv lie, Mass. 
P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


UNION LAUNDRY > 


—JAND— 


Hub Towel Supply Co., 


24 Norfolk Avenue. 


ALKINS PAINE, President, 
N. M. LIVINGSTONE, Treasurer. 








All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundry 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner. 

Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
Estimates promptly furnished fo. Hotels. Please 
send for Price Lists. 


FOSS & ROBY, 
DENTISTS, 


Thresher Dental Rooms, 


No. 132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 


L. T. FOSS, F. F. ROBY. 


~ Unlike the Dutch Process 
‘ No Alkalies 


—OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
a Ithas more than three times 
h the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 


nomi costing less than one cent a cup. 
It oa Scions nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ee TR ee 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 

















Polish all'Metals with 
STARINE. 


Everybody Recommends It. 


For sale by all Hardware and Mi! 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c- 
pt., 25c. 1-23 pt. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 


STEAM CARPET BEATING. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER. 


Italian Awnings recovered or made to order. 
Furniture repaired and recovered. Shade and 
Drapery Work. 











J.B. BRYANT | ond GametenEee, 





world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. 25c.a bottle. 


Between 
711 Tremont St. Rutland and Cencord 84q- 
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SPECTRO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 


{Henri de Parville, in Le Correspondant, Par's.) 


For some years past physical astronomy 
has made considerable progress. It has 
been within a short time enriched by a 
method of exploring the depths of space 
which is truly admirable. Spectro-photog- 
raphy provides a means of discovering 
stars which cannot be seen, and which 
doubtless never will be seen, of measuring 
their speed of movement, their mass and 
other things. Itisan exploration of the 
invisible. The method is one which excites 
astonishment. No telescope can reach so 
far into space. Moreover, by a telescope 
the distance from the earth of stars very 
far away cannot be measured, and it is 
impossible to say at any given moment 
whether such stars are moving towards or 
away from the earth. By spectro-photog- 
raphy not only can their movements be 
determined, but there have been discovered 
stars the existence of which quite recently 
was not even suspected. 

Everyone knows what is meant by the 
spectrum of light. The luminous rays 
which have passed through a glass prism 
are refracted and expand into a band or 
ribbon, which exhibits all the colors of the 
rainbow: violet, indigo, blue, green, yel- 
low, orange, red. This colored ribbon is 
crossed transversely by numerous lines. In 
1862, Messrs. Kirchoff and Brunson, profit- 
ing by the numerous researches of their 
predecessors, pointed out, under the name 
of ‘spectral analysis,’a method which has 
proved extraordinarily fecund in great 
results. It marks, in fact, a new era in 
the evolution of physical astronomy. 

Kirchoff and Bunsen demonstrated that, 
by the aid of the transverse lines of the 
spectrum, the chemical composition of the 
source of light could be shown. Certain 
lines must be produced by certain sub- 
stances. By examining the spectrum, it 
became easy to tell what was the luminous 
body of which that spectrum appeared. 
The characteristic lines of each substance 
are written like a signature upon the spec- 
trum. Inthis way we can know that the 
sun contains the same materials as the 
earth; wecan learn that everywhere the 
stars are composed of substances known 
tous. The unity of the composition of the 
earth and stars has thus been determined, 
at least for the regions within our horizon 
of sight. Spectral analysis, however, has 
considerably enlarged our horizon. 

Spectro-photography is the child of 
spectral analysis, but is founded on another 
discovery originally made by the physicist 
Dopper, of Salzburg, in 1842. In observ- 
ing certain stars, it was observed that the 
transverse lines in the spectrum of these 
stars were not always straight, but were 
bent in the middle uf the spectrum, some- 
times in one direction, sometimes in the 
other. How can this difference in the lines 
be explained? 

When you are traveling on a railway, 
you often hear the sharp whistle of an 
engine which crosses the train in which 
youare. The whistle becomes more stri- 
dent as the other train approaches and less 
sO as you are separated from thattrain. It 
was snown by Mr. Fizeau that in this case 
the waves of sound are crowded closer 
together when the two trains are approach- 
ing each other; a greater number of these 
waves strike the ear at the same moment, 
and the greater the number of vibrations 
perceived by the ear, the more piercing is 
the note. 

The same phenomena take place in waves 

of light. If the luminous focus is approach- 
ing us, the waves of light crowd together, 
and each of them is shortened; they in- 
crease in length if the focus is going away 
from us. Now the position of the trans- 
verse lines in the spectrum depends pre- 
cisely on the length of the waves of light. 
Consequently, the displacement of a trans- 
verse line ou this side or that of its normal 
direction reveals the fact that the body 
which sends its light to us is in movement, 
and the diversion of a part of the line en- 
ables us to know the speed with which the 
luminous source changes its place. Then by 
tracing minutely the displacement of a 
transverse line, we can, in our stndy, ascer- 
tain with what speed a star, of which the 
movement is in the direction of our visual 
ray, approaches or recedes from the earth. 
_ Now, nothing prevents the photograph- 
ing a spectrum. So that we can after- 
wards at our leisure study on the photo- 
graph the successive displacement of the 
lines of the spectrum. This was the origin 
of spectro-photography. 

How, it will be asked, can you know 
that such or such a separation of the spec- 
tral lines corresponds to such or such a 
speed] of movement of the stars? By 
calculation, and, as corrective or guaran- 
tee of that, by comparison with known 
rates of movement in celestial bodies. It 
was the regretted Mr. Thollon, of the ob- 
servatory of Nice, who made this verifica- 
tion with most precision, by following a 
well-defined point on the solar surface. 
The sun turns at a rate of speed which is 
well-known; and with it the luminous point. 
You can then calculate the displacement of 
the lines of the solar spectram, and, by 
comparing that displacement with the 





what speed is indicated by the displace? 
ment of a spectral line of any celestiai 
body. 

For several years past, this method has 
been employed everywhere in the great 


Potsdam, but especially at Harvard Col- | 
lege in the United States. Nowhere have 
more surprising results have obtained than | 
at Harvard. There the labors of Dr. 
Draper have been continued by Mr. Edward 
Pickering, who photographs regularly the 
spectrums Of the stars. The examination 
of the photographs is entrusted to women. 
Last year Miss Maury, assigned to study 
the photographs, perceivedjin examining 
thatof the star Zeta in the Great Bear, 
that a certain line across the spectrum of 
that star periodically doubled in width, 
then became simple, then doubled again, 
and this every fifty-two days. What are 
we to conclude from this? Very probably 
that this star of the Great Bear, which has 
always been considered a single star, is a 
double one, and formed of two bright 
stars which our iustruments cannot 
separate. 

With the star Beta of the constellation 
Auriga, the doubling of the spectral line 
at times is still more accentuated. The 
measures of separation of spectral lines 
permit us to determine that Beta is, in 
place of one star, two, which complete 
their orbit every four days. The speed of 
movement is enormous: 150 miles a second, 
which corresponds to an orbit of about 
8,500,000 miles. With these factors can 
be calculated the total volume of the two 
stars, which is two and a half times that 
of our sun. To see these two stars separa- 
ted, there would be need of a telescope 
with an object glass about thirty-eight 
yards in diameter. 

Consequently we find, away in the depths 
of space, at the distance of ninety thous- 
and million leagues, a star of Auriga, 
which we can barely distinguish. For all 
astronomers, it was but one star, The 
new method reveals the truth. This star 
is associated with another. The two stars 
revolve one around the other with a speed 
of 150 miles a second—a speed which makes 
one dizzy to think of. This double star 
is 800 times heavier than the earth. And 
how do we know allthat? By measuring 
the displacement of extremely fine lines on 
aphotograph! Is it not stupefying? 

It is to be noted, also, that the light 
which these two stars’send us takes sixty- 
three years to reach the earth. The pho- 
tograph of their spectrum reveals the con- 
dition of this double sun in 1828. That is 
our latest news from that region of space. 
The results are truly prodigious Progress 
in physica) astronomy is incessant, and we 
can trust that the future has in store for 
us many more wonderful things. 





Paderewski is reported to be carrying 
away $100,000. We could trust him to 
write a book about us. —[ Boston Post. 








Did you ever see a ine’ 
baby with dimples ? ora heal- 
thy one without them ? 

A thin baby is always deli- 
cate. Nobody worries about 
a plump one. 

If you can get your baby 
plump, he is almost sure to 
be well. If you can get him 
well, he is almost sure to be 
plump. 

The way to do both—there 
is but one way—is by CARE- 
FUL LIVING. Sometimes this 
depends on Scott's Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil. 

We will send you a book 


on it; free. 





Scott & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P. O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, ¢ Riper, 
brain and nervous diseases in aJl their torms. e only 
paralytic institute in the United States. Consultation 
and ad~iceat the institute free. Patients waited u 

at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. 


INSTITUTE OPEN,DAILY FROM 0A. M. 
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known ratefof ae of the sun, ae tell | DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


observatories, at Greenwich, at Paris, at | 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 


Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
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HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO.. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite theSCommon.) 























MISS 0. L. JOST, 
Stenographer and Type-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, Boston, 3342. 


CARPET= 
~~ GLEANSING 


Rugs, Furniture, Bedding, Clothing, etc., clean- 
sed, disinfected and ridded of moths by 


Heated Naphtha Process. 


fend orders by mail and our team will call. 


CHURCH CLEANSING CO., 
Works, 027 Harrison Ave 


Furniture Packing: and; Boxing, 


Room 75. 





boxed for sh arent to all parts of 


the world; 27 years’ experience; 
write for reference. 


SMITH & RANKS, 


Office and Lott 75 Portland Sircet. 





Union Sq. Hotel & Hotel Dam, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and gr aa | located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurpassed by any In the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 
RICHWOOD HOUSE, 
GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





_ Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


«| Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 


Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
| Z#lectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
| parts of the city. 
| 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Places of 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .. BAVARIA, 


"JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


Dining Room 






















We rend the marvelona French 
Remedy CALTHOS free, and a 
legal guarantee that CaLTHos will 
STOP Discharges & Emi«stona, 
CURE Spermatorrhea, Vart 
and RESTORE Lost Vigor. 
Use itand pay if satisfied, 
Address, VON MOHL CO., 
Sole American Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio, 











FRANK’S CASH MARKET 


1§ UO}UR) 1SOM OF 


ryt 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS, 


10 West Canton St 





I shall be pleased to furrish my patrons with 
first-class 6 at greatly reduced prices. Goods 
delivered in all parts of the city or suburbs free 
of charge. Express orders promptly filled. 


COAL and WOOD at WHARF PRICES, 


By the Ton or Basket. 


M.C. A, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 





OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


Porsonally Conducted. Select Parties. 
Favorite Route. Low Rates. 


ERY TUESDAY 


For particulars address 
J. C. JUDSON & Co.,, 
227 Washington St., Boston. 






OVERLAND 
EXCURSIONS/]4) 
2 | fe, 









iA first-class article at.a right price.” 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE— 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house. 
keeper, and the ingredien 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 


A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. 

Put up in cans for first-class Family trasle, prices 
5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 12% lb. cans for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., etc. 


OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
Pi to 20 days. Bo pez till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio,. 











EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON New No. 9. 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 
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SIMPSON SPRING 
CWhite Label) 


GINGER ALE. 





Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 


For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 


Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of | 


the Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That though Bostonians may, Roman- 
wise, cry for bread, they, anlike the 
Romans, don’t have to cry for circuses. 

That we shall still see Zaygs, o° Wednes- 
day afternoons. 

That the Kendal audience didn’t seem 
moved by an especially cordial Impulse, 
Monday night. 

That the indignation-meating anent the 
Actors’ Fund Fair seems to have been con- 
ducted onthe Three Tailors of Tooley street 
plan. 

That the Hustler at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre isn’t the only one in the profes- 
sion. 

That Boston and Jane are good Chums. 

That the Queen’s Mate, for popularity, is 
hard to find. 

That the Globe's play, next 
doubtless Potter lot of money. 

That the Country Circus should present 
peanut souvenirs. 

That we can goto Tuxedo, next week, 
without being invited by the 400. 

That the Cadi is said to be well Nye too 
funny. 

That Margaret Fleming has stopped being 
genre and purposeful, and will appear in 
Chicago merely as ‘human.’ 

That Mr. Daly will draw a prize, if he 
gets George Alexander for his leading man. 

That it was an adorable misprint of an 
esteemed contemporary, which made 
Shakespeare speak of the lean and stiffened 
pantaloon. 

That Fast Day is usually rich in dramatic 
feasts. 


week, will 


Announcement and Chat. 


The assigniments for the last week of 
the Kendals’ stay at the Hollis St. Theatre 
are as follows: Monday night and Thurs- 
day afternoon, ‘Katherine Kavanagh;’ 
Tuesday and Satuiday nights, ‘Still Waters 
Run Deep;’ 


Weaker Sex.’ 
‘Bill 
wherever presented. 


be well attended, ‘The Cadi’ 
considerably of comedy, though somewhat 


different from the average stage creation 
It was written to create 
laughter and it has never been known to 


of this class. 


fail in its mission. 


The Duff Opera Company will begin a 
brief engagement at the Tremont Theatre 
The assemblage of 
artists Mr. Duff has gathered together this 
season, is said to be better than those ever 


next Monday night. 


before brought to Boston by him. 


‘Jane,’ one, of the early comedy successes 


of the seasonat the Columbia Theatre, is 


preceeded by a curtain raiser, ‘Chums,’ the 
amusing comedy skit which took the purse 
offered by the New York Herald. The 


characters are well drawn and serve to fur- 


nish a wholesome bit of fun of about half 


an hour’s duration. The cast includes Mr. 
Paul Arthur, the leading man of the pres- 
ent company; Mr. Herbert Fortier, Miss 
Katherine Gray and Miss Grace Kimball, 
The cast of ‘Jane’ has a few slight 
changes, the cast including Mr. Paul 
Arthur, Mr. M. C. Daley, Mr. R. F. Cotton. 
Master Joseph Totten, Mr. Schnitz 
Edwards, Miss Katherine Gray, Miss Mag- 
gie Halloway Fisher, Miss Carrie Reynolds, 
Miss Johnstone Bennett. 


j 
| 


Wednesday afternoon, ‘A 
White Lie;’ Wednesday night, ‘The Ladies’ 
Battle’ and -In Honor Bouad;’ Thursday 
night, ‘The ironmaster;’ Friday night, ‘A 
Scrap of Paper;’ Saturday afternoon, ‘The 


Nye’s first production for the 
stage, ‘The Cadi,’ has met with much favor 
It will be the attrac- 
tion at the Grand Opera House next week 
and it is reasonable to suppose that it will 


partakes 
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The next dramatic attraction at the | 
Tremont Theatre, following the J. C. Duff) 
Opera Company, will be Mme. Sarah 


| Bernhardt who will play a single week’s 


jengagement, during which time she will 
| be seen in the r6les which were evidently 
|the most desired by the public doring her 
jlast engagement here, and likewise in 
several of the older and much demanded 
assumptions. ‘Leah’ will assuredly be given. 


| *The Princess of Erie’ will continue the 
|attraction at the Boston Museum until the 
Fast Day matinee on Thursday, when it 


| will be replaced by the ‘Octoroon.’ 


‘Tuxedo,’ Thatcher, Rich & Harris’ suc- 


| |cessful minstrel comedy, will come to the 


| Bowdoin Square for one week, beginning 
|Monday evening. It is a new type of 
}amusement—a happy combination of re- 
|fined minstrelsy and clean farce comedy. 
| The play abounds in lively incidents, while 
jall the salient features of a minstrel first 
| part are retained. Prominent in the cast 
are George Thatcher, Hugh Dougherty, | 
| Burt Shepard, Ed. Marble, Miss Ida Fitz- 
| hugh, Miss Mamie Gilroy, Miss Grace Ham- 
|ilton, Miss Blanche Hayden and others. 


| The Rentz-Stanley Burlesque & Novelty 
Company will be the attraction at the How- 

jard Athenwum next week. 

| ‘Mr. Potter of Texas,’ long an establish- 

jed favorite, comes to the Globe Theatre on 

| Monday for a brief stay. 


| Next Sunday evening, April 3rd, Sweet | 


Little Tur sday will be tendered a Testimo- 
| Concert at the Globe Theatre; and the fol- 
|lowing artists have kindly volunteered and 

| will positively appear. Miss Maud Wil- 

liams, Soprano; Miss Maud Wilson, Con- 

|tralto; Mi-s Kenyon Bishop, Soprano with 

the ‘Still Alarm’ Co.; Miss Annie Frank 

Lidby, Harpist; Mr. M. J. Gallagher of the 
‘Still Alarm’ Co.; Messrs. Robert Fischer 
and Charles Canfield of ‘Neil Burgess’ 

Circus’ Co.; Mr. Alfred De Seve, Violin 

soloist; Mr. H. G. Lonsdale, Baritone of 

the Boston Museum Co.; Mr. Lein Van . 
Viiet, Celloist; Masters Wallie -and Tot | 
Williams, Mr. 8S. Homer Eaton, the ‘ Still | 
Alarm’ Quartette; Theodore Bendix and | 
orchestra, and Sweet Little Tuesday her- 

self, 


The Sunday Concert at the Hollis. } 


‘Isabella, Isabella, is the Daisy Queen of 
Spain,’ and allthe other popular gems from 
‘1492,’ will be sung py the grand choras 
of 34 gentlemen, all of whom appeared in | 
the original cast of the very successful 
opera, ‘1492.’ Miss M. R. Sherman’s 
Beacon Orchestral Club, composed of fifty 
of our very best tady musicians; ‘Jane,’ | 
otherwise Miss Johnstone Bennett; Miss | 
Carrie Turner, Mr. John E. Kellard and | 
Mr. Harry Mills, of ‘A Lost Paradise’ Co.; | 
Mr. George Schiller, of ‘ Evangeline’ Co.; | 
Mr. Leo Schultz, our finest ’celloist, of the | 
Symphony Orchestra; and others to be | 
announced in Suaday papers. ‘This is as 
strong a programme as has ever been of- | 
fered to the Boston public, and a packed | 
house jis assured. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
will occupy a box and listen, for the first | 
time, to the beautiful and catchy songs of 
‘1492,’ 
office. 











| The well known California Excursions 
| Agents, Messrs. J. C. Judson & Co., 227 
Washington St., announce new arrange- 


}ments for taking care of their patrons. | 
|For the past year no lines except those | 


running through Canada have been ina 
position to handle the Pullman Tourist 


| Sleeping Cars, but Messrs. Judson & Co. |by F. E. 


}announce that, begianing April 5th, their | 
| Weekly California Excursions will be run 


; this route, which takes them through the 
Hoosac Tunnel and via Lake Chautauqua, 
jand running as they do via the scenic 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway, it is certain 
that a better and more interesting route 
could not have beenchesen. Itis a notice- 
able fact that the time schedule has been 
arranged in order to pass the interesting 
scenery by day, and with their experienced 
managers to point out places of interest 
}and historic notes, it becomes a factor of 
no small mention in a six days’ trip to the 


' 
' 
|via, the Fitchburg and Erie Lines. By | 


Tickets are now on sale at the box | 


| 


Stevens’ Carriages. 


With the opening of the riding season, 
a most excellent opportunity is offered for 
the purchase of a really first-class vebicle 
at a low figure at the assignee’s sale of fine 
carriages belonging to the estate of the 
H. G. & H. W. Stevens Co., at 101 Cause- 
way street. The necessity for an early 
settlement of the estate has brought about 
this condition of things, and the largest 
and finest collection of superior carriages 
ever offered for sale in Boston is at the dis- 
posal of customers without reserve. This 
collection comprises about three hundred 
vehicles of every style, all built by the cele- 
brated Stevens Co., and all new. 

The variety includes Broughams, Vic- 
torias, Cabriolets, Vis-a-vis, Coupé, Rocka- 
ways, Landaus, Coaches, Beach Wagons, 
Surreys, Extension and Standing-top Carry- 
alls, Demi-Spider, Kensington Wagons, 
Premier Wagons, T Carts and Goddard 
Bugyies: also a large assortment of Stan- 
hope Buggies, Phaetons, Piano-Box 
Buggies and Road Wagons. At the prices 
quoted, the stock is being rapidly depleted, 
80 that but a short time remains to make a 
selection. 
exhibition at the warerooms vupposite the 
Lowell Depot, and anyone contemplating 
purchasing a pleasure vehicle of any de- 


scription should avail himself of this un- | 


usual opportunity. 





** Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Improvements of the Highest 
Order. 





ys 
— 


‘ 


Send for Catalogue. 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co,, 


C. A. SHAW & CO., 


American and Foreign Patents, 


And Experts and Counsellors in 


: | Patent Causes, 
Change for a Shorter Line. 


NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


Personal attention given to all applications. 
| Fee for services may be contingent on allowance 
if desired. 


| Have you a MOLE, WART or WEN? 
If so have it removed without pain 
ROGERS, 33 Cornhill. 


Twenty-eight years experience, 


ARTISTIC 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO., 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 


Book Illustrations, Catal es, Views 
from Nature, Portraits and oto-Gela- 
tine Repredaction In Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates Diplomas, &c., &c. 


21 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON. 











Coast. By this new arrangement theirs Si A d | h R d | hi 
become the only Personally Conducted | Ig. u lp U Oip I, 


Coast Excursions operated entirely within 
the limits of the United States, which 


certainly means much to New Englanders. | 


The business done by this company during 
the past year was surprisingly large, aud 
with the present increased facilities for 
taking care of their business larger pat- 
ronage is assured. 





A Magnificent New Steel Steamer. 
We notice with satisfaction that the 


Stonington Line to New York bave recently | 


put in commission their new steel steamer, 
‘Maine,’ and that itis proving a notable 
addition to the Sound fleet and making a 
record as a fine seaboat as wellas a swift 
sailer, Sheis now making regular trips 
between Stonirgton and New York (125 
miles) en route to and from New York and 
the west. The sister steamer, the ‘New 


Hampshire,’ will be finished and go into | 


commission in about three weeks. 


CLate Stage Manager Emma Abbott, Min- 
nie Hauk aud Boston Ideal Opera Co.) 


VOCAL CULTURE (Italian Method), 


Stage Training for Grand and Comic 
Opera. 


; 178 Tremontst, Room 55. 





HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS....... Proprietor and Manager. 


One Week Commencing MONDAY, April 4. 
SPECIAL FAST DAY MATINEE. 


‘SPECIALTY AND BURLESQUE 


In Conjunction with the Famous 


| RENTZ-STANLEY 


NOVELTY AND BURLESQUE Co. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


The entire collection is now on | 


AMUSEMENTS. 





Handel and Haydn. 

THREE GREAT ORATORIO CONCERTS, 

THE MESSIAH, Wednesday, April 13, 
at 7.30. 

MRS. JOHNSTONE-BISHOP, MRS. ALVES, 
MR. LLOYD, MR. WHITNEY. 

PASSION MUSIC, Good Friday, April 15, 
at 7.30. 

MRS. HENSCHEL, MRS. JOACHIM, MRS. LLOYD, 
MR. PARKER, MR. HENSCHEL, MR. LAMSON. 
THE CREATION, Suuday, April 17, 
at 7.30. 

MRS. ALBANI, MR. LLOYD, MR. WHITNEY. 
MR. ZERRAHN, Conductor. MR. LANG, Organist. 
Tickets for all performances on sale at Music Hall, 
April 4, $2.50, $2 and $1.50, according to location. Full 
descriptive circulars to be had at Music Hall, or sent on 

application. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON.....-- Props. and Managers. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


Week of Apr. 4, the Great Minstrel Farce-Comedy 
TUXEDO, by a Mammoth Dual Organization. 


GEORGE A RICH & HARRIS’ 
THATCHER'S N COMEDY 
MINSTRELS vp COMPANY. 


Extra Matinee Fast Day. 
Week April 11—BOYS AND GIRLS. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON....-«+++0e Props. and Mgrs. 
978 to 986 Washington St. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. Evenings at § 


CROWDED EVERY NIGHT. 


“JAN EK.” 


SAME CLEVER CAST. 
Tuesday, April 5, 300th Performance “JANE.” 
SOUVENIRS. 
—— FAST DAY Matinee Tharsday, April 7th. 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE. «00 ccccccseccssescecess Manager. 
| 
NEIL BURGESS’ CIRCUS. 
| Evenings at 7.45. Saturday Matinee 2. 
| EVERY WEDNESDAY 
EXTRA MATINEE 
OF THE 


FAST DAY MATINEE OF 


COUNTY FAIR. 
NEIL BURGESS’ CIRCUS. 


| 
| BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. BR. BM. FIBuD..ccccccccccccvcccccccscce Manager. 
| LAST TIMES: 


LAST TIMES! 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday at 8, also 
Wednesday at 2—Posttively Last Perform- 
ances of Henry Guy Carleton’s New Comedy, 


PRINCESS OF ERIE. 


ay Fast Day, 2 Performances—also Friday 
Evening, and Saturday Afternoon, 


THE OCTOROON, 


With its Famous Museum Cast, Great Scenic 
Effects and Plantation Melodies. 
ag Sat. KEve’g— Benefit of Mr. Chas. Barron, 
RICHELIEU. 
a@-Monday Next—LITTLE EM’LY. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON....-- Proprietor and Manager. 


One Week, Commencing Monday, April 4, 


MR. POTTER OF TEXAS, 


by Archibald Clavering Gunter. 
Eve’gs at 7.45. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


Special Matinee Fast Day. 


Sunday Evening, April 3, Testimonial to 
LITTLE TUESDAY. 
April 19%h—Mestayer Vaughan Co. in 
THE GRAB BAG. 


HOLLIS STREET 

THEATRE. 

Isaac B. RICH.......---.Proprietor and Manager. 
FINAL FAREWELL WEEK IN Boston, 


_ MR. AND MRS. KENDAL. 


Mon. Night, “Katerine Kavanaugh.’ Tues. 
Night, “Still Waters Run Deep.’” Wed. Matinee, 
“A White Lie.” Wed. Night, “The Ladies’ Bat- 
| tle’ and “In Honor Bound.” Thurs. Matinee, 
“Katharine Kavanaugh.” Thurs. Night, “The 
Ironmaster.” Fri. Night, “A Scrap of Paper.” 
Sat. Matinee, ‘Tne Weaker Sex.” Sat. Night, 
“Still Waters Run Deep.” 
| Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
|_ Week — 11l.—CHARLES FROHMAN’S New 
| York Stock Co. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


| Procror & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Teleph t Station. 














}__ Beginning Monday, Aprils, ALL WEEK. 
Matinees Tues., Thurs. (Fast Day) and Sat. 
| THE ONLY NOVELTY IN TOWN. 

| First Trial in this City by The 


CA DI. 


! 
The Novelty of '91-92. 
} 


BY BILL NYE. 
| “With Lots of Fun into it.”’ 
| You Won't Need a Libretto. 
| Something Brand New. 
—— Eve’g—Grand Testimonial to George 
- Floyd. 
\'' Next Attraction—* MASTER AND MAN.” 


| 
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KIDDER PEABODY, The Cole shen 


BANKERS:| 
113 Devonshire St. 


sssue AERCANTILE 
CREDITS available jin 
through MESSRS. 


BARING BROTHERS & c0., 


LONDON, 





It is almost incone conceivable that our 
Southern States, so abundantly blessed 
with a splendid climate, a most produc- 
tive soil and a virtual monopoly of a 
world-used plant, should be in such poor 
financial condition, and yet what seem- 
ingly showld be the source of great 
wealth, the cotton plant, is in reality the 
very thing that is bringing the South year 
by year nearer to bankruptcy. Cotton 
has been planted to such an extent, to the 
exclusion of other crops, that on Oct. 8, 
1891, a convention of cotton planters as- 
sembled at Memphis, Tenn., to devise 
some plan for decreasing the produc tion 
of cotton and the increase of such food 

roducts as are used on the farms, there- 

xy making the farmers self-susts ining and 
indepe ndent. The sentiment of the con- 
vention was that the South must raise 
more food or go hungry. 

About 25,000,000 of acres are planted 
in cotton, for which there is a cash mar- 
ket, and yet the paradox remains that, as 
arule, the planter has mortgaged all his 
crop before planting a seed—and he finds, 
after the crop is picked, ginned, baled 
and sold, the balance is on the wrong side 
of the ledger, The crop has cost more 
than the price for which it was sold—and 
the one item that overshadows all others 
is the cost of picking, which amounts to 


Sain 


and TRAVELLERS’ 
all parts of the work, | 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Buy and sell FOREIGN EXCHANGES and 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE, | 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINUES, | 

STOCK and BOND ORDERS executed tn Boston, | 
New York and Philadelphia 


Choice’ | 
Investment Securities for Sale. | 
| 


mee SNOW, CHURCH & 00,, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Prosecute and defend suita in any Court in the 





United States; investigate claims anywhere by| more than $100,000,000 annually, and 
special agent, if required; recover property and | absorbs » time attenti 

find heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspon.- | : rbs the time and attention of all so 
lence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. | that other interests are neglected, and 


even then it is estimated that more than 


. | 
RAYMOND’S #20, 000,000 worth of cotton is ploughed 
| under each year for want of pickers. A 
VACATION | release from this thraldom is now at hand, 
EXCURSIONS, * the following report will show: 





ALL TRAVELLING Waco, Tex. 


To whom it may concern: 

Recognizing the importance to tbe 
South of Cotton, and the heavy expense 
of picking it, we, the undersigned mem- 
bers of the W: aco Board of Trade, have 
watched with great interest, the develop- 
ment of the Lone Star Picking Machine, 
and on Nov. 26, having been informed 
by the President of the Company that a 
test would be made by the machine, went 
out to the Evans farm, about nine miles 
from Waco, where a field had been re- 
served for that purpose, and we made a 
careful and impartial investigation of its 


EXPENSES INCLUDED. | 


Three Parties will leave Boston, April 25, 
for Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES. | 


No. 1. 75 Days’ Trip through Colorado | 
New Mexico, California, the Pacific Northwest, | 
Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone Nationa 
Park. 

No. 2. 68 Days’ 
but omitting Alaska. 

No. 3. 62 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, | 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. . 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connec- | 
tion with elther of these excursions. 

Each party will travel in a Magnificent 
Special Pallman Vestibuled Train, with 


, Dec. 1, 1891. 


Trip, the same as No. 1, 


Dining-Cais and all other firstclass appoint- work. We are fully eonvinced that the 
ments. machine, as now improved by said Com- 
May 23. Grand Tour of 48 days Across the} P8®Y; picks a larger per cent. of cotton, a 


Continent and to Alaska, outward by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad, and homeward through the | 
Yellowstone National Park. 

April land May 6. Excursions to Washing. 
ton; also May éto Washington, Ola Point Com- 
fort and Richmond. 


eleaner staple, and in all respects far supe- 
rior to human hands, as demonstrated to 
us on above mentioned date. 
Congratulating the South and the officers 
of said Company upon this important in- 
vention, we are, respectfully, 
(Signed, ) 
R. B. Parrort, Prest. 
Sam SANGER, Vice-Prest. 
Joun T. Barrie, Chair. Com. 
Waco Board of Trade. 
The Secretary of the Company, Mr. 
Seth Turner, has opened an office at 31 


Milk St., Boston, and has on exhibition 
Can have their HANDS AND FEET ous io Pauvece | 


Send for desc riptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washingtoh St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON. 


LADIES. AND GENTLEMEN 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 






























TO MARR. 


Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
Orders by mail or express 





a full-sized machine, direct from work 
ORDER by the skilfal and thorough manicure of es ai 
120 TREMONT STREET, 
Room 73. 
AND ting Garments. Suits, 
PRINTIN c $30. Pants, #8. Over- 
PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB | 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 
| 5 
gana 
PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO | 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 
4 8 : 
| allon. 
49 COURT STREET, BOSTON.  pouaitiele saneieieaiaas 
41 and 42 €ommercial Wharf, 
196 Dartmouth St., Boston. - = ot 
ie-Tompl Patt Potton att Unt Soe Se AS gy 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
TRADE MARK. 
C AN CEl ~A SCIENTIFIC CURE. CURE. 
formation mailed FREE. 
B anNemree =x ANGER 
SANATORIUM, 


in the cotton fields. 
MRS. PEARSON,- 
ENGRAVING | Makes the Best Fit- 
coats, #30. 
INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 
ESTIMATES GLADLY (GIVEN. 
4 DIXON BROS., 
E, A. MUTEL & SON, | 
French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- AnpReEw J. LLoyd, OPTICIAN, 
this city Branch, 7 yiston St. 
“ga Book with complete in- with complete in- 
Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Durivg rebuilding of 181 Tremont street, is at 
7 TEMPLE PLACE, BOOM 56. 


‘ successful members of his profession 





DR. EDWARDS, CHIROPODIST, 


Dr. Edwards is one of the most (skillful and 


“SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” 





Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


THE BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


All persons{concerned in the work of the Scientific, 





Historical and other Bearned 





Societies of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
one of the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
In its recent issues Tur COMMONWEALTH has thus published: 
Dec. 5.—THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 5S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
‘« 19.THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. 8S. SHALRr, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
‘“ 96.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
WaDLIn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 
J. B. Harrison. 
2.—THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Samuet H. Scupper, before the Boston Natural History Society. 


“« 16,—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 


* 23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. 


30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
18.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. 
CorLEyY WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
Antiquarian Society. 
‘“ 20.—VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Jonmn Ritcnm, Jr. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Easerr C. 
Smytu, before the American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
‘“ 97.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 


1891. CHANDLER, before the 


(Original for this journal.) 


1892. Jan. 


Joun TREVOR: read by 


CHARLES V. Ritey, before the Lowell Institute. 


RUSSELL, before 


Feb. JouN Rircare, Jr. 


(Original for this Journal.) WutiraM 


GrorGce Baur, before the American 


of the President 


CHANDLER, before the 


This publication will be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 
promptly, in full and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 
The possessor of a file of Tuk COMMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
thought of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 
He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. He is 
abreast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 


TO}PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


in convenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2,50 for 
that purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO ° 
appropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Tuz COMMONWEALTH for 
the entire year (fifty-two numbers.) 

This will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
have a permanent value and a lasting interest. 


THIS OFFER IS FREE 


as above stated, to all subscribing at this office and remitting ten cents additional for 
postage on the Binding Portfolio. 


The publishers are able to supply back numbers toa limited extent, but make this 
offer in order that the readers of Tut CoMMONWEALTH may “SAVE THE, COMMON- 
WEALTH” for themselves. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


Established 1862. 





Published Every Saturday. 


EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH,*Editors. 








Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
25 BROMFIELD ST: BOSTON. 
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MY sw EETHEART. 





BY MARGARET ANDREWS OLDHAM. 
No violet purples have 60 deep a hue 
As do her angel-painted eyes of blue. 
A wild-rose pink, a sea-shell’s dainty grace, 


Were borrowed to bewiteh her bonny face. as large, the main difference being in the 


Her lips were made for kissee—nothing more; 
I'll tell her this forever, o’er and o’er. 
Forever and a day I'll love her, too, 

Because her heart is mine—her heart so true. 


She loves and lives, and lives and loves for me, 
And for her sake I'll all things lovely be— 
For her, my love, my angel, treasure pearl, 
Marie, my own, my darling baby girl. 

—[The Century. 


THE GLACIERS OF ST. ELIAS, 





(Prof. G. Frederick Wright inthe New York 
Evening Post.| 

At the recent meeting of the Geological 
Society of America, two members of the 
United States Geological Survey gave re- 
ports upon expeditions made by them last 
summer through unexplored territory in 
southern Alaska. The results of the ex- 
peditions are as interesting to the general 
reader as they are instructive from a geo- 
logical point of view. 

Mr. C. W. Hayes was sent by the Survey 
to accompany Lieut. Schwatka ina trip 
undertaken by him in the interests of a 
syndicate of Western newspapers. They 
entered the svuth-eastern portion of the 
Territory from Juneau, through Taku In- 
let, and, after ascending rapidly to the 
summit of the pass, reached the broad 
glaciated plateau running north and south, 
which was partially explored many years 
ago by the Western Union Telegraph Com- 


| not simply in a low teroperature, but in a 
| combination of conditions which secure an satisfactory efforts have been made to 


abnormal precipitation of snow over any 
particular area. The average temperature 
upon the south side of the St. Elias Alps is 


‘considerably higher than that upon the 


north side; but the glaciers are many times 


amount of snowfall. 

The most instructive portion of Mr. 
Russell’s observations relates to the con- 
dition of the great Malaspina Glacier, or 
ic-fleld, which covers about 1,500 square 
miles of the level country intervening be- 


Pacific Ocean. This great mass of ice is 
from 1,500 to 2,000 feet thick, and is buta 
remnant, though, it must be confessed, a 
very respectable remnant, of the ice-fields 
of former days, whose bold front extend- 
ed into the sea for hundreds of miles along 
the shore. In its present condition it 
furnishes probably the best object-lesson 
which has yet been brought within the 
reach of glacialists. Here we can see in 
progress upon a grand scale all those oper- 
ations which have produced the phenomena 
so characteristic of the glaciated area in 
Europe and throughout British America 
and the northern part of the United 
States. 

The surface of this great ice-fleld re- 
sembles that of a rolling prairie. About 
the margin next to the mountain it is deep- 
ly covered with earthy débris, and, except 
where the glacial tributaries directly join 
the mass, stands considerably lower than 
the centre, owfhg to the radiant beat of the 
mountain side, which causes it there to 
waste away with exceptional rapidity. 
Along this natural channel, b -tween the ice 
and the mountain, temporary water courses 
take their way, distributing the morainic 
material in long lines, which, as the level 





pany, when, before the Atlantic cable was 
laid, they contemplated an overland route 
to Europe by way of Behring Strait and 
Siberia. For many hundred miles just 
east of the coast range, this plateau, 
walled in on two sides by mountain ranges 
of moderate height, isa striking feature 
of the country, and furnishes the head 
waters of the Yukon River. Though now 
free from ice, it bears every mark of hay- 
ing been formerly a centre from which 
glaciers debouched both into the sea and 
into the Yukon Valley fora distance of 
about three hundred miles, where a well- 
marked terminal moraine is reported as 
crossing it from east to west. Between 
this moraine and Fort Selkirk, a distance 
of about one hundred miles, there are po 
further marks of glacial action. 

From Fort Selkirk the party struck 
across the country directly west to inter- 
ceptthe White River, which rises about 
half way between Mt. St. Elias and Mt. 
Wrangell—the latter being an active vol- 
cano. The whole of this distance was in 
an unglaciated region, showing that there 
has always been a remarkable limitation to 
the ice-fle}ds on the northern side of the 
St. Elias range. But it would appear, 
from the results of this expedition and 
from earlier reports both of Mr. Dall con- 
cerning Kotzebue Sound and of Mr. Rus- 
sell concerning the Yukon Valley, that, 
while the main body of Alaska was never 
covered with moving ice, it is, even yet, 
for the most part covered with stationary 
ice, which in many areas takes the place of 
underlying rock, and carries soil enough 
upon its surface to maintain in many places 
a vigorous arctic vegetation. The banks 
of the Yukon present occasional precipices 


of solid ice surmounted by soil and timber | 


precisely as though it were some hard, 
sedimentary rock. The short hot summer 
suffices to warm the surfsce soll and quick- 
ena variety of plants and trees into rapid 
growth, without producing any effect upon 
the frozen stratum a few inches below. 
The deep moss which covers everything 
persistently retains the water, compelling 
the traveller to wade continually in dis- 
comfort through its spongy mass, though 
the climate is so arid that for six wee 
together no storms were encountered, and 
the air was so clear that sleep was obtained 
under the @pen sky without once going 
through the formality of pitching a tent. 
But, meanwhile, Mr. Russell's party were 
having very different experiences upon the 
southern flanks of the St. Elias range, 
where, for days and days, they were wait- 
ing, amid blinding snows, for a rift of fair 
weather in which to attempt the final 
ascent of the solitary peak. The amount 
of snow which falls upon these névé fields 
which feed the great glaciers flowing down 
to the Pacific Ocean is something perfectly 
enormous. A single fallof six feetof solid 
spicules of ice which, when compressed, 
would make half that thickness of glacier 
ice, is by no means uncommon; while, by 
examivation of the films of dust which 
separate the snowfall of successive storms, 
Mr. Russell is confident that sometimes as 
much as 100 feet of snow descends without 
interruption. In view of such facts, it is 
easy to understand the reason why the 
southern flanks of this grest Alaskan range 
so abound with glaciers, while the north- 
ern side is comparatively free from them. 
It is becoming more and more clear that 
the cause of great accumulatio:s of glacial 
fee, both past and present, is to be sought 


of the ice gradually lowers during suc- 
cessive decades or centuries, become a 
series of beach-like terraces, such as, about 
the Adirondack Mountains and other places, 
have often deceived observers, and led 
them to infer a subsidence in the country 
and the formation of sea-beaches at high 
elevations, where everything originated 
through the simple processes connected 
with the wasting away of the great ice- 
field itself. 

But most interesting of all was the outer 
margin of the Malaspina Glacier. For a 
long distance on its southwestern border 
the ice debouches directly into the sea, 
breaking off into icebergs with thundering 
noises, after the manner so vividly describ- 
ed by Vancouver a hundred years ago. 
The eastern half of the glacier exhibits a 
wasting front some little distance back of 
the sea, where a terminal moraine of great 
size and intricate complication is in pro- 
gress of fermation. In the course of 
centuries the earthy debris thinly distribu- 
ted through the glacier has been brought 
to the front, and, as the edge has melted 
away, has settled down in great depth over 
a thin margin of ice several miles in width. 
Upon this incipient moraine, with the ice 
still remaining underneath it, vegetation 
has rapidly advanced, until now it is 
covered with a dense pine forest contain- 
ing trees as much as three feet in diameter, 
and the whole area is so tangled with 
underbrush and flowering plants that it is 
almost impossible to work one’s way across 
it. Through these forests the ever-chang- 
ing sub-glacial streams cut their way, and 
here and there submerge and bury them 








beneath their rapidly accumulating sedi- 
ment. 

Far up on the surface of the great ice- 
sheet, also, but In nearer proximity to the 
mountain, may be found extensive areas 
\of morainic débris covered with vegeta- 
jtion. These long protect the ice under- 
neath them from melting, and stand as 
promontories above the general level. As 
the wasting process, however, goes on in 
|the clearer ice around them, they at length 
| slide down in mixed heaps around the 
| bottom of their pedestal, to repeat the pro- 
cess of protecting awhile their new founda- 
tions. At length, ifthe ice entirely dis- 
/appears, these will rest upon the surface 
| of the earth in a confused mass well cal- 
culated te give endless perplexity to the 
|glacialist who shall attempt to unravel 
their full meaning. Itis clear that these 
observations of Mr. Russell’s sweep away 
at one stroke a great body of speculation 
concerning successive glacial epochs and 
repeated changes of level which has seem- 
ed to be necessary to account for the 
, buried forests and apparent sea-beaches so 
often encountered in the glaciated area. 
When the facts are placed before our very 
eyes, it seems strange that we had not 
sooner worked out the problem from the 
simple elements of the case; for ice is such 
& complex cause, being at one moment a 
rock, and the next a fluid, and the next a 
gas, that, without doing violence to the 


known nature of the cause, the widest | 


range of phenomena can pro 
me get, properly be attrib- 
At first it seems singular that we shou 
have remained so long comparatively ss 
rant of this portion of the North Ameri- 
can coast. Mount St. Elias defies the 
attempts which have been made to scale its 
summit. For the second time, even Mr. 


8 
Russell has been compelled to give up the | creatures. Nor does he learn to se | pottle 


tween the base of the mountains and the | 


attempt. Fora hundred years, also, un- 
ascertain the exact height of the peak. 
This is now found to be 18,100 feet. 
Upon the last attempt to reach that height 
the party struggled for twenty hours from 
their permanent camp at 8,000 feet, but 
attained an clevation of only 14,500 feet. 
|Doubtless they could have reached the 
'sammit had they continued to press on, 
but it is equally certain that they never 
could have retarned, and their discretion 
was clearly the better part of valor. 

The reason why so little has been added 
\to our knowledge of this region during 
the past one hundred years is the lack of 
/motive urging to its exploration. Near 
| the close of the last century the waters of 
this part of the Pacific fairly swarmed with 
adventurous navigators fitted out by vari- 
ous nations of Europe to find the North- 
west Passage. Of some one or other 
of these, almost all the great natural fea- 
tures of the country bear witness in the 
names by which they are still designated. 
We have Cook’s Inlet, Dixon’s Entrance, 
Vancouver's Island, Puget Sound, the 
| lofty peaks of Crillon and La Pérouse, and, 
last but not least, the great Malaspina 
Glacier. At the present iime the only 
motives leading to this desolate region are 
those of science and adventure. Annu- 
ally forthe past six years some lone Gov- 
ernment vessel has carried a party to 
Yakutat Bay in the early part of summer, 
and returned for them after the lapse of 
three or four months. In consequence of 
these visits a whole galaxy of glaciers now 
bear the names of distinguished scientific 
men of the present generation. Yet the 
work of careful exploration has but just 
begun, and it is science aod not pleasure 
or mammon that must complete the pro- 
mi-ing and nob‘e work. 


THE WILD BOY OF PINDUS. 


[from the London Spectator. | 


When a Greek newspaper condescends to 
drop the eternal discussion of the Eastern 
question and chronicle the gossip of the 
marketplace, it is apt to become intensely 
interesting to perverse Occidental readers. 
Now and then in the country news there 
appears a reprint, in the rough rustic dia- 
lect of a local news-sheet, of some tale 
which gives a faint echo of the old, old 
Hellas, and may carry the reader back in 4 
moment to the days of Hesiod or Herodo- 
tus. No doubt the Western mind will pro- 
ceed to compare instances and make its 
inferences. But, meantime, let us give, 
as we find it recently quoted in an Athe- 
ulan paper, a table which comes from 
Thessaly, of the wild boy on Mount Pindus: 

‘‘Demetriades worthy-of-bonor, the war- 
den of the King’s furest vn Mount Pindus, 
was out shooting on the mountain. Being 
tired, he left the chase of the deer, and 
turned up a path which led through a steep 
glen to some shepherd's huts, where he 
hoped to drink acup of the milk of Pindus, 
milk which is famed to be the best of any. 
While he was walking quietly up the path, 
he heard a rustling in the underwood, and 
stayed to listen. Through tue branches he 
saw an unknown animal moving very 
quickly in the same direction as himself, 
and made ready to fire at it, but was 
stopped by shouts of the shepherds on the 
hillside above, who called to him not to 
shoot. He then followed this strange 
creature, which had the form, indeed, of a 
man, and was wholly naked; but ran very 
fast, sometimes on its feet, but more often 
on all-fours, and reached the sheep-cote 
before him. There he found it eagerly 
drinkiog the buttermilk from the trough 
into which it had run while the cheeses 
from the morning milking were being 
pressed. When he saw him near, it ran 
into the wood; and the chief of the shep- 
herds told him its story. 

‘**He is a boy,’ he said, ‘a Wallachian, 
the son of a Wallachian, who lived at Cas- 
tania, on Mount Pindus. The man went 
back to Wallachia to seek work, and there 
he married. He lived there some time, but 
afterwards came back to Pindus. Six 
years he was absent, and he brought back 
four or five children. Then he died, and 
left his wife and children to the ‘five roads’ 
(i. e., to fortune). The woman saw no 
way of keeping her children in Castania, so 
she distributed them among her neighbors, 
and went back to her own country. But 
one of them ran away from the person to 
whom he was left, and he lived in this part 
of the forest for four years. He lives, even 
as you saw him, without clothes. In sum- 
mer he lives well, and drinks our butter- 
milk daily. In winter he lies in the caves, 
and lives on roots and nuts. He has learned 
no form of speech, neither has he a name.’ 

“The forest warden determined not to 
| leave him to endure another winter on the 








‘mountain; so he bade the shepherds to 
catch apd bind the boy, and fastened a rope 
to him, and took him back to Trikala, 
where he clothed him, and has done what 
he can to civilize him. He always keeps 
him with himself, or under the care of 
some one who can talk, because he seems 





he imitates the voices of mar 


unable to learn to speak any word, though | .urfaces of the system. 


the names of things. But animal sounds 
he mimics well, and he has learned to ride. 
As his real name is not known, his guardiaa 
has called him Sciron.” 

Relapsed man is found in three forms— 
ove, the most marked and least human, is 
that which ensues when he bas, as a child, 
been carried off and kept—often for several 
years—by a wild avimal. This is the acute 
form of relapse, and exhibits all the symp- 
toms of the Pindas boy, with several others, 
among them a wholly carnivorous appetite, 
the voice of a wild beast, extreme ferocity, 
and a temper quite impossible to humanize. 
The second and milder form occurs when 

a young child has ran wild or been deserted 
and manages to keep itself alive without 
| human aid, to which form the case of the 
Greek boy belongs. The wild boy of Han- 
| over, found in the last century, was a simi- 
Jar instance. He ran on all fours, ate 
nothing but roots and nuts, and was with- 
out speech. 
The third form, now very rare in Europe, 
but not uncommon in the Ardennes and 
| other districts where the wolf still lives, is 
|clearly the result of the mental malady of 
|lycanthropy, sufferers from which are 
| yearly brought to be touched by the Holy 
| Stole of St. Hubert, who, if less potent 
than his votaries imagine to drive the latent 
|poison of hydrophobia from the tainted 
blood, can still minister to a mind diseased, 
}and with mystic and consoling rites cures 
sufferers who exhibit beyond a doubt all 
the worst traits by which Relapsed Man is 
marked in the completest form of retro- 
gression. 

What these characteristics are may be 
judged from the curious and complete 
instances of the capture of children living 
in wolves’ den in the Province of Oude 
collected, it is believed, by Col. Sleeman, 
the able officer who took a leading part in 
the suppression of the Thugs of India. In 
the first case, which occurred near the 
Goomtee River, in a district where wolves 
abound and are never killed by the natives 
from fear of the ill-luck which their death 
will bring upon the village, a native 
trooper saw a large she-wolf leave her 
den, followed by three whelps and a little 
boy. 
The boy seemed on the best possible 
terms withthe old dam and the three 
whelps, and the mother-wolf seened to 
guard all four with equal care. They al! 
went down tothe river and drank, after 
which they were chased by the trooper; but 
they escaped over rough ground into the 
den, the boy running on all-fours quite as 
fast as the young wolves. The man then 
got assistance and dug the whole party out; 
the wolves and boy bolted together, and 
the boy was. caught, fastened to a rope, 
and led to the village. Hecould not speak, 
but growled and snarled like a young wolf, 
and tried to bolt into every hole or shelter 
that was passed. 

After four days he was sent to an Eng- 
lish officer, Capt. Nicholetts. Though 
kindly treated, he never learned to speak, 
ran away from grown-up people, flew at 
children and tried to bite them, and ran to 
eat his food on all-fours. But he was 
friendly with a par:ah-dog, and would let 
it share his food. He would suck up 4 
whole pitcher of buttermilk without draw- 
ing breath apparent'y. He never laughed 
or smiled, and destroyed all clothes given 
him. Two and a half years after his cap- 
ture be died, and jast before his death 
spoke once or twice, saying his head ached, 
and pronouncing the word for water. 

Another child caught ina wolf’s den iu 
the same neighborhood was even more 
gavage. He would only eat raw flesh, on 
which he put his hands as a dog puts its 
fore-feet. He drank in the manner men- 
tioned before, and habitually ran on all- 
fours, from which his knees and Knuckles 
were quite hard. Though reclaimed by his 
mother, he was quite untamable, and at 
last lived in the village streets like a pariah- 

dog, going every night into the jingle. 

A third boy, caught near Hasanpur, could 
walk upright, but preferred to go on all- 
fours, and ran so fast in that position that 
no one could catch him. Hecould not talk, 
but was induced to wear clothes. But he 
still remained so inhuman that few people 
would keep him for any time; and for 
three nights in succession wolves were sce0 
to come up and awake him. In each cas¢ 
the boy played with the wolves, wh0 
capered round him and Jicked him. 








How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot %¢ 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0: 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J: 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and Dé 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carly 
| out any obligations made by their firm. 
| West & Traux, Wholesale Druggists, 1° 

lede, O.; Walding, Kinnan & Marvi0, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. _ 

| Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken interns!!), 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
Price, 75c. pe! 

Sold by all Druggists. Testim® 
Tee. 
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How Men and Women Take Trouble. 





Men and women meet the small troubles 
of life very differently. Inthe first place, 
says the Spectator, a woman often lacks 
that sense of proportion which is necessary 
to distinguish the lesser from the greater | 
ills; to her, all troublee are of the greatest 
magnitude and to be mourned equally. The | 
failure of a new dress or of a dinner party | 
are calamities over which she will some- | 
times worry herself into a fever. Most 
men would meet similar troubles witha 
shrug of the shoulders and then speedily 
forget them. 

Then, again, a woman does not forget | 
easily, and is given to brooding; nor is she 
so swift to run away from her troubles as 
aman is. Indeed, she cannot be easily | 
induced to run away from them at all; the 
contemplation of them has a fatal fascina- 
tion for her. In any small misfortune 
which falls equally upon husband and 
wife, in nine cases out of ten where the 
man resolutely refusesto remember it and 
hastens to turn his thoughts into some 
other channel, the woman will seem to take 
almost a perverse pleasure in recalling it | 
to her mind and reflecting upon its actual | 
and possible consequences. Much of this 
difference in their demeanor is, of course, 
due to the difference oftheir life. A man 
can easily run out of doors and seek dis- 
traction, whereas @ woman's lot in to re- 
main at home and think. Indeed, we| 
should say that very much was owing to| 
the greater opportunity that a woman 
possesses of contemplating her worries 
and brooding over them. 

Yet it is hardly fair to assume that be- 
cause & Woman appears to be more affected 
by small worries, that therefore she has 
more tobear. There are plenty of small 
worries outside those of the house, which 
last, we admit, fall mostly tothe woman’s 
share— indeed, in the actual sharing of 
these little woes, we should say that the 
iman generally comes off the worse; for 
when the cook is :mpertinent, or a chim- 
ney smokes, the master of the house is 
almost always called in to lend his aid and 
sympathy, whereas he can hardly count 
upon much help or sympathy from his wife 
when his own soul is vexed by the short- 
comings of his clerk or the stupidity of his 
groom. 





The Spread of English. 


The only foreign language learned by 
that most exclusive of all races, the Chi- 
nese, says Macmillan’s Magazine, is a sort 
of corrupt English—yidgin, or business, 
English, as ijt is called. But missionaries 
have done not a little in China, and much 
elsewhere, to spread our language, and 
there are few important nations in the 
world from which there are not some con- 
verts to Christianity who can speak it. 

Yet with all this we have not yet men- 
tioned the agency which has done, and will 
do, the most to make English the universal 
speech. This agency is of course coloniza- 
tion, and the agents are English-speaking 
colonists. 

{n a hundred years the United States will 
probably have as many inhabitants as 
Chins, and it is not likely that Canada, 
Australia, New-Zealand, and the Cape will 
fall much short of half their total, especially 
if England be reckoned with them. Some 
have, indeed, been found to maintain that 
Evglish will not be the language of the 
whole even of the United States, while 
others point to the vigorous Vitality of the 
French spoken by the French Canadians, 
and the recrudescence of Welsh inthe British 
Islands, as hints that languages die hard. 

But it is impoasible to suppose that such 
considerations can affect the main question. 
There are already signs that English is be- 
coming the literary language of Europe. 
Prof. Vambéry, a Hungarian, published his 
autobiography first in an English dress: 
the Dutch author of the ‘Sin of Joost Ave- 
ling’ wrote his novel ‘An Old Maia’ in Eog 
lis, and the author of ‘The Crustacea of 
Norway,’ himself presumably a Norwegian, 
frankly owns in his advertisement that, to 
obtain the largest possible circulation for 
his book, it will be written in the English 
language. 


Progress and Prosperity. 
Wisconsin has within the last few yea: 
gone a wonderful change, and is today” Page 
‘he most prosperous and productive states in the 
wiion, and whathas made it so? Why, because 
her rich fertile lands are well adapted and pro- 
duce large crops of wheat, oats, corn, barley 
rye, potatoes, hay, flax, hops and tobacco: be. 
cause her lumber and timber trade exceeds that 
of any state east of the Rocky Mountains s 
cause of her enormous manufacturing interests 
the quantity and value of her live stock, sayin , 
nothing of her mining products, fisheries an 
enormous water powers. This is a desirable 
— for settlers intending to locate in the North- 
The Wisconsin Central Lines, as 

would indicate, penetrates the oumter'ef the 
state, and tributary to its lines are the choicest 
farming and timber lands. Among the many 
thriving cities and towns along this popular route 
are Burlington, W: Fond & Osh. 
Chippee nee a, canpace. Stevens Point 
and Ashland, . a re, New Richmond 
, For tickets, maps and full informat: ress 
RS ay. 5 P. A iy — Cen. — Sonn D, 
Mass., -C. Po 

Ticket Agent, Chicago, i. *#eenger and 





UCTS. A MONTEL 


Nasal Catarrh and affections of the throat 
cured for 50 cts. Such cases as you see described 


in the long, column advertisements, Send your 


| address and description of your case, and 50 cents 


in stamps, and yeu will get by return mail (pre- 


| paid) my Cure Quick for Catarrh, etc., with full 
instructions how 


to use the remedies and be 


cured. Also a brochme on the subject, with hun- 
dreds of cures in Boston and vicinity (to inter. 
view if you desire), not mythical ones in Maine or 
Florida. Also you will get a pamphlet on tobacco 
and its killing power, causing two deaths where 
the intoxicants are killing one person, and an ex- 
position of quackery as practiced by the regulars 
and irregulars; both are empirical in their 
methods; also, a treatise on Omnipathy, or curing 
all the hopeless (so called) incurable diseases of 
the body by external applications of non-poisonous 
remedies. No drugs in the stomach. ‘The 
Tobacco Slave,” book of 125 pages sent to you on 
receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. The Boston Post 
eaid, April 24, 1890, “For information this book is 
invaluable.” Call or address, DR. C. A. GREEN E, 
178 Tremont St. (Not the Nervura Greene.) 44 
years’ experience. Pamphlets are free. 
| CURE FITS! 
When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. I means 
radical cure. I have made the d sease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 


cure, Send at once for a trextise and a Free Botte of 
my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office. 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Penrl St., N. ¥. 
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Patterns are illustrated and descrted every month in 


The Household Monthly 


Italso contains the latest fashions besides many 
other articles of special interest to ladies, It is dis- 
tinctly a lady's magazine. 

SUBSCRIPTION 50 CENTS A YEAR. 

We have made the price so low that if you are 
interested in these subjects you cannot afford to be 
withoutit. SEND FOR SAMPLE Cory. 

Address, HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY CO., 
§2B PURCHASE ST., Boston, MAS#. 


Patent W. S. A. Corset and 
Health Waist. 


Admired by thousands at the Food 
and Health Exposition, Mechanics’ 
Building. The patent pulley system of 
back lacing insures a perfect figure. 
Agents wanted in all parts of New 
England. 


ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., 
ISL Tremont Street,jJRoom 16. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018.826.95 
LIABILITIES. ....6..0-:s0005 19,832,085 ,22 


$2,185,841.73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al) 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


“La Grenade.” 





The Most Perfect PENCIL SHARP- 
ENER ever invented, giving a fine point 
without breaking the lead. We have 
just received another lot of the above. 


HOOPER, LEWIS & CO., 


8 MILK STREET. 





The genuine article is the invention of a German, 
and is manufactured ip Germany. See that your 
Sharpener is stamped ‘MADE GERM. Y? 


CANCERS AND TUMORS 


Cured Without Use of 
the Knife. 


There are no diseases which are so much 
dreaded by ordinary mortals as cancers and 
tumors. The commencement of their treatment 
has been many times the death warrant of the 
patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant 
risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode 
of cure, the use of the knife and with caustic, has 
made many a person shrink from the attempt to 
get rid of them until too late. How sinks the 
heart of man or woman, when for the first time 
they are told by their physician that the lump 
upon the breast, face or other part, which during 
the last one, two, three or more years has grown 
from a slight pimple to the size of a walnut, isa 
pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to 
give any diagnosis of the different varieties of 
cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms 
of the approach of thisterrible disease. If you 
have a lump of unnatural growth upon the breast 
or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
darting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, 
give it your attention at once, and don’t attempt 
to cure it yourself with the thousand and one 
remedies offered by your friends. Go at once to 
Dr. Solomon’s Medical Institute, 75 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. If the affection is a cancer or of a 
cancerous nature, you should at once have proper 
treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, 
with an occasional exfoliation of the same, upon 
the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp- 
toms as above, itis something you should attend 
toatonce. Delays are dangerous. 

Tumors consist of deposits of humor or morbid 
material, generally in some gland or jorgan. All 
tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural 
functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, 
bumors or morbid materials in the blood and the 
circulating fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, 
where humors settle only when the blood is filled 
with more poisonous substances than can be 
carried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 
— be attended to before their growth becomes 

arge. 

For over twenty years Dr. James M. Solomon 
has made the treatment and cure of cancers with- 
out the use of the knife or caustic a study, and 
the result has been a medicine used both internally 
and externally which completely removes the 
growth and eradicates the poison trum the system 
forever. Patients who have been pronounced 


incurable by physicians or at hospitais are espec- 
ially invited to consult the doctor at his office 
75 Court Street, Boston, Mass. ‘The doctor will 
also be pleased to answer any correspondence 
concerning his treatment. The treatment is a 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
detention from work. Attention is called to the 
following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 
been treated by the doctor, and who is ready 
to answer any letters of inguiry. 

One of the most remarkable cases which has 
been treated by Dr. J. M. Solomon is that of Miss 
Jennie Belcher of 9 G Street, South Boston. 
Miss Belcher is a young lady of excellent family, 
goca education, and a real honest, Christian 
woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
states her case ams > without any reservation, and 
in a way that would lead one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the coctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
and desires any one to call on her personally at 
her residence and hear her story from her own 


mouth. 

“J first began to feel the rouble about two 
years ago, but did not pay much attenticn to it, 
as it did not inconvenience me veiy much. 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph- 
theria and was confined to my bed for over eight 
weeks. The other trouble began to develop and 
caused me great pain and inconvenience. I 
consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city 
hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. I was 
told by the physicians that nothing could be done 
for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
except by the use of the knife. It was very large 
weighing over seven pounds, and was two 
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Ever’ MotHer 


Should Have It in The House. 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment. 


Une ANY OTHER 


For INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL use. 
ORICINATED 
In 1810 
By an Old Family Physician. 
SOOTHING, HEALING, PENETRATING 
Generation After Generation 


Have Used It, 
Could a Reme A 
by, medy <* 


> 
Your reat ™ 
Have Survived for Eighty Years? 


In use over 40 YEARS in one family. 
Dr. I. 8. Jounson & Co.—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of your JOHNSON’s ANODYNE LINIMENT; for more 


than forty years I have used it in my family. I regard 
it as one of the best and safest family remedies that can 
be found, used internal or external, in all cases. O, 

INGALLS, Deaeon 2d Baptist Church, Bangor, Me. 
Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in body or limb, like 
magic, Cures Croup, Asthma, Colds, Catarrh, Cholera 


Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rhoumatism, Neuralgia, Lame Back, 
Stiff Joints and Strains, Illustrated Book free. Price 
% cts. Six $2.00, 1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


TRY A BOTTLE 


OF MORRISON'S ENGLISH LINIMENT. 
UWNERS OF HORSES 


<annot afford [to be without it. 


IT Softens Grows an f{ keeps the feet in * 
healthy condition. 


] Is a sure cure for 
Thrush. 


] Is a never failing remedy for Sore Back, 
Neck, and Shoulders. 

If your horse has a cough you can cure it with 
this Liniment. 

For man or beast, for sprains, sores and wounds 
ofall kinds. FULLY WARRANTED. 

Price 4 0z—25c, 16 oz—$!.00 a bottle, full weight. 
if your druggiet does not keep it, it will be sent ex- 
press prepaid to any address on receipt of prica 
(or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepaid,) by 
the proprietor, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 


BATH, N. H. 


Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter & 
Kilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
Portland, Maine. 


Quarter Crack and 


Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891. 
We are using Morrison’s English Liniment in 
our stables and find it to be all that is claimed for it 
by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
horsemen generally. 
E. MILLS & CO. 
103 and 105 Beverly St. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A largeiPine of Library andj{Standing Desks' 
fice and Library Furniture of every description‘ 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 





Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 








wths, one on the right side and one on the 
Rett side, and was as hard as a piece of wood. | 
They told me also that my chances of surviving | 
the operation were only one in sixty. I did not | 
shrink from this operation, knowing that it was | 
my only chance for life, but my family was very | 
much opposed to it and would not consent to it. | 
‘aero up all treatment for some time, during | 
which the tumor enlar, to double its former 
size, causing mé much uble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I 
suffered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and | 
was in as wretched a condition as could be con- | 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to | 
Dr. solomon. He stated that I had two tumors | 
and advised that it would be suicidal to allow | 
them to be removed by the use of the knife, but | 
that hehad a much better way of removing the | 
growth with the use only of simple botanical 
remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myself 
under his charge. The treatment was simple. I | 
took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills | 
— and morning. In less than two weeks after | 

ing it the tumor began to be reduced in size. | 
In four months and a half it went entirely away; | 
and the cure was accomplished without the use 
of the knife or penen ip any form. In givin 
this testimonial to the public 1 do so because 
want everybody to know what Dr. Solomon can 
do for sufferers like myself. I am afraid that I 
never can express the etme I fee! for the re- 
lief obtained, th: h blessings of God, un. | 
der the treatment of Dr, James M. Solomon. I 





I | 


meals a day, when before 1 could take 
food only in ® liquid form. 
and can attend to all my household du > 
friend of mine asked one of the prominent physi- 
cians who had examired me, regarding this tu- 
mor and was told by him that he did not believe 





it could be cured. When informed that the tumor 


| had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 


surprised, as he did not 
possible. 

“JENNIE BELCHER.” 
Commonwealth of Massachusétts, Suffolk, ss.. 
liy appeared 


as being v 
believ 


much 
e Som othing was 





Boston, Aug. 25,1891. Then 
the above- Jennie Be r and made oath 
and.aubecri! above fore me. 

M. B. AK, Notary Public. 


“3.00 


now have an excellent appetite, can eat three | 


I now sleep well | 


FITCHBURG .". RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 
On and after Set, 03 1892, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE V/EST 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

‘ Albany. 
‘ Troy 


A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 

11.3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ 

* 





mg 5 Parlor car to Troy. 

P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 

Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 

Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 

Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash 4 be 

7 0 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars te 
‘ Buffalo. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8.00 A. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 


treal. 
10 830 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
1 t. 
7 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
‘ to Montreal. 
* Daily. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
| cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. A gts 
Boston, Mass. 
} 0 U N D A MAN WHO WILL PAY the 
highest cash price for Uld-fash- 
} loned Jewelry of every kind, old gold pens; 
} also, gold and silver watches, broken chains, 
‘rings, eardrops, ey bracelets, or any article 
that contains gold or silver, punched coins, old 
stones, diamonds from rings, etc. 


| CHAS. W. HOWE, 
825 Washington St., Boston, Mas 


Cars to Montreal. 











NO I eating ae 





16 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Royal Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





LADY POOR'S OINTMENT 


Is a Wonderful Soothing and Healing Preparation, 


Made from Pure Spruce Gum, Balsams, and Extracts, which are found on 
the rugged sides and in the deep forest of the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


As this ointment contains no mineral or vegetable poison, it can be used on the 
most Delicate Skin, If you have Eezema, Salt Rheum, or any Skin Dis- 
ease, you will get relief from one application of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT, 


for it Soothes, Heals, and Cures Old Ulcers, Open Sores, Wounds of 
all kinds, Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands and Lips. If Suffering from 


* : y ling . 4 " | » " ' ry 4 TT 
Bleeding or Itching Piles one application will relieve you rRY IT, and 


be convinced. 


If not found at druggist one box will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
twenty-five cents, by the proprietors, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. BATH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


SEERSUCKER 
GINGHAMS, 


PINK, BLUE 
AND CREAM COLOR. 


Regular 121-2 ct. Goods for This Week 
al 61-2 cts. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0,. 


HL CHAPLIN & SON, ‘Un, DEDHAM U ALBANY TS 


Yn, es iy evs, "zee 


Piccadillies, London Toe Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 
And all the Swell Bluchers and Patent Leathers 


= | DOGS, 


$3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00, and 6.00. 8) Cente. 


Our $2.00, 2.50 and 3.00 shoes can't be equalled iD 
n the city. Ladies’ Oxford Ties $1.00 to $3.00. \o- ay pt Omi sTT, ) Attending 


| DR. WILBERT SOULE. } Surgeons. 








1329 Washington Street. 


| Shoeing forge at regular rates. ( 
Bight on the Corner of Waltham Street. and day. Tele pphone, 992 2 adh — — 














THOS. O’CALLAGHAN & CO. 


CARPETS 


BARGAINS FOR THE COMING WEEK. 
SMITH’S LOWELL 


MOQUETTE,  EX-SUPERS, 
99¢. JC. 


per yard, per yard. 








-SANFORD'S, 
ROXBURY, 
STINSON’S 


TAPESTRIES. 
65c. 


per yard. 


LOWELL, 
ENCLISH, | 
BICELOW 


BRUSSELS 
972¢. 


per yard. 





097, 999 and 601 WASHINGTON ST., 


Opposite Globe Theatre, Boston. 


New Goods. 
New Furnishinas. 


New Methods. 





We have sold the ENTIRE “KEMP” STOCK of BOOTS AND SHOES 
bought of the Assignee Dec. 9th, 1891. 


Now we want you to come and see our newly furnished store, and the new 


goods. Nearly 4000 square feet of room devoted entirely to retailing Shoes 


every known kind. Experienced lady and gentlemen clergs. Everything Guarant: 
ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


C. T. MOOAR SHOE CO., 


1090 and 1092 Washington Street. 


Telephone 641 Tremont. Between Dover St. and Columbia Theatre 


WM. H. LYNCH & (C0O., 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, PB 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Small Ones to Let 
ag AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER..¢% 


144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 





Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stoves: sex s,cxtos=tas ig oes 


pad Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Provic 
epot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave. ; i5S Main St. (Charlestows 
Suan »),Boston, nearly oppesite Post Office. 


Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS. 


APRIL 2, 1892 











